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| eeatibenntle peiielinsty's aha wal ine, if 
_ considerable popularity ; and he is a genuine, if nota very 
| ) ) 
REVIEW OF POLITICS. | advanced Liberal. As to the substitution of Mr. Géschen for 
HE process of reconstructing the Ministry has _ Mr. Hutt in the vice-Presidentship of the Board of Trade, 
commenced. The first batch of “innocents” has been | there cannot be two opinions. The member for Gateshead 


massacred; and, although their friends will no doubt shed | 


some natural tears over their graves, we do not think that | 
| diplomatist. 


the public will question Earl Russell’s discretion in inviting 
them to adopt a mild form of “Happy Despatch.” Sir 
Robert Peel was well qualified for the work which Lord 
Palmerston required from him as Irish Secretary ; and, 
from a purely strategical point of view, his official career 
may be pronounced a success, 
the post which he has just vacated, the majority of the Irish 
members were hostile to the Government. 
representatives looked with aversion upon a Whig adminis- 
tration, while the Catholic representatives were prepared to 
go all lengths against the friends of Italy and the enemies 
of the Temporal. Power. With his usual short-sighted 
ingenuity, Mr. Disraeli had, however, coquetted with the 
latter section to the serious disgust of the former. The 
late Premier saw, with his keen sagacity, the advantage 
which this state of things offered to him. It was impossible 
to conciliate the adherents of the Pope, but he might 
neutralize the opposition of those who regarded Pius IX. as 
Anti-Christ. An Irish Secretary with Orange sympathies 
might rally round him those whose Orange principles were 
shocked by finding themselves called upon to vote with Mr. 
Hennessey, and to cheer the right hon. member for Bucks 
when he declared the maintenance of the Temporal Power 
to be a European necessity. The noble lord therefore 
selected Sir Robert Peel to play, under his direction, with 
the Protestant members, a game of the same kind as that 
which Mr. Disraeli was playing with the Catholics, 
Whether the affairs of Ireland were well administered by 
the right hon. baronet may be an open question ; but the 
debates and division lists of the last few sessions leave no 
doubt that he co-operated very usefully with the Premier in 
shaking the fidelity to their party-chiefs of those whom we 
might almost call the “old guard” of Toryism. But the 
result of the late elections, and the accession of Earl Russell 
to the Premiership, has rendered the policy of which Sir 
Robert Peel was the instrument, no longer applicable to the 
circumstances of the time. The present Government is 
nothing if not Liberal; and the member for Tamworth 
has certainly no claim to that title. It was absolutely 
necessary that the post of Irish Secretary should be 
filled by some one who would command the confidence 
of the legitimate supporters of the Administration; and 
we do not know that any appointment more satisfactory 
than that of Mr. Chichester Fortescue could be suggested. 
He is an Irishman ; he is a hard-working man ; he enjoys | 


When he was appointed to | 
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was unable to give his colleagues any assistance in the 
House of Commons; and he failed as a commercial 
His successor is one of the most rising 
men in the Lower House. He unites large culture and 
a thorough grasp of the principles of economical science 
to commercial knowledge and business-like aptitude. He is 
an effective debater; and although his administrative 
capacity is yet untried, we have every confidence that his 
energy and industry will supply a much needec correction 
to the notorious indolence of Mr. Milner Gibson. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that he is a sincere and uncom- 
promising Liberal, and that his appointment may be 
accepted as an unequivocal indication of the direction in 
which Ear] Russell is disposed to seek support and strength. 


The reduction in the number and expense of the 
French army is a step, although not a very considerable 
one, in the right direction. It is no great thing to curtail 
a force of 400,000 to the extent of a little over 10,000 men 
especially when it is borne in mind that the disposable force 
is likely to be increased, to a more than corresponding 
amount, during the present financial year, by the return of 
the troops from Rome and also of some portion of the 
force now serving in Mexico. Nor is a saving of some 
half-million sterling calculated to give any great relief to 
the finances, or to render material assistance to M. Fould 
in his difficult task of making both ends meet. It is idle to 
suppose that such a measure will become, as the Monitewr 
affects to think, the signal for a general European dis- 
armament. The French army, especially if it be relieved 
from the duty of supporting the Papal and Mexican 
thrones, will still remain much larger than is requisite for 
the purpose of defending France, of supporting her legiti- 
mate influence, or of maintaining internal order. So long 
as that is the case, it will be regarded by other nations as 
a danger against which they must provide. At the same 
time we are not disposed to underrate the value of the step 
which the Emperor has taken. The discontent which it has 
already excited amongst the officers of the army shows that 
it was attended with difficulties which his Majesty would 
hardly have cared to encounter for such trifling results as 
he has at present attained. We are, therefore, inclined to 
hope that it is only the first step—one of those tentative 
measures to which the habitual caution of Louis Napoleon 
always inclines him—and that, if it be supported by pt 
opinion, ‘it will be followed by wiore extensive and 
significant reductions. That saust bd. the onse if the 7 
finances are to be placed on a sound basis, ; ; 
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The further information which we have received during 
the past week, places in a still stronger and more odious 
light the high-handed and _ buccancering policy of Spain 
towards the republic of Chili. It is now perfectly clear 
that the South American State had given no just cause of 
offence ; and that even if such did exist to some trifling 
extent, it had been entirely removed by explanations offered 
to and accepted by Signor 'I'avira, the resident Spanish 
Minister at Valparaiso. The Chilian Government had 
every reason to suppose that their relations with the Court 
of Madrid were of the most amicable character, when 
Admiral Pareja appeared off their coast, and proceeded to 
declare it in a state of blockade. As he had no force under 
his command capable of maintaining such a blockade, this 
measure is obviously invalid, and would never be recognised 
by the maritime Powers. But he was not content with 
interrupting commerce. He threatened to bombard Val- 
paraiso ; and although, after several conferences with the 
commandants of foreign ships, he desisted from this extreme 
and barbarous step, the fact of its having been contemplated 
shows the spirit by which he was inspired. Acting on the 
urgent representations of English merchants who are largely 
interested in the flourishing trade now carried on with 
Chili, Her Majesty’s Government have addressed a strong re- 
monstrance to the Cabinet of Queen Isabella. 
of Admiral Pareja has created a deep impression in France, 
and it is said that the Chambers of Commerce at Paris, 
Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles have already made repre- 
sentations on the subject. Under these circumstances it is 
probable that the Emperor will add his influence to ours ; 
and will join us in pressing the Cabinet of Madrid to refer 
the dispute to arbitration or mediation. Undoubtedly, if 
Marshal O’Donnell and his colleagues are well advised, they 
will only be too happy to retreat from the position in which 
the act of their Admiral has placed them. They had better 
yield to the diplomatic representations of the European 
Powers than submit to the coercion of the United States. 
That Lord Clarendon has done his duty in standing up for a 
weak and comparativly defenceless State against an overbear- 
ing and aggressive one, we do not for a moment doubt, for we 
are no advocates of absolute non-intervention. But we do 
not see how his conduct can be made to square with that 
doctrine ; nor can we avoid remarking that the capricious 
manner in which we apply it, is not likely to raise our 
character in the estimation of the world. We fear that 
people will be prone to contrast our attitude towards Spain 
with our desertion of Denmark. As a matter of policy 
moreover, we entertain some doubts whether it would not 
have been desirable to obtain the concurrence of France in 
our remonstrance with the Government of Spain. This is 
eminently a case for the joint action of the two Powers, and 
we do not think that the new Foreign Secretary showed his 
usual tact, if, as is reported, he acted alone in the first 
instance, 





The Speech delivered by Victor Emmanuel at the opening 
of the Italian Parliament is firm, and at the same time 
moderate in tone. 
shares with the people over whom he rules. By more than 
one allusion, more or less direct, he intimates his fidelity to 
the national programme, and his determination to keep 
steadily before him the acquisition of Rome and Venice. 
At the same time he holds out no encouragement 
to violent action. To time, and to the force of events, 
he leaves the settlement of the controversy between 
Italy and the Popedom; and in the mean time he 
impresses upon his subjects the necessity of faithfully 
observing the Convention of September, which he assures 
them France will faithfully execute within the specified 
time. The work at present before them is the internal 
organization of the country and the development of its 
resources. Of what has been already effected in this way he 
speaks with an amount of complacency which may not be 
absolutely justifiable, but which is certainly excusable when 
we recollect the state of the country under its former rulers, 
But he does not confine himself to the past ; he announces, 
in the constitutional mode to which we are accustomed, the 
intention of his Ministers to introduce measures for restoring 
the equilibrium of the finances, for the education of the poor, 
and for the suppression of religious corporations, These are 
excellent objects, and we shall be well satisfied to see the 
Italians pursue them with steadiness, even although their 
attention be for a time diverted from the two thoughts 
which have hitherto, perhaps too exclusively, occupied their 
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minds. We doubt, however, whether the King is himself a 
convert to the policy of which he has become the exponent. 
We suspect that he would rather join Garibaldi in attacking 
Austria than spend his time in the routine work of kingsbip. 
We do not for a moment suppose that he will ever do any- 
thing otherwise than by the advice of his Ministers. He 
will, we are convinced, continue as loyal as he has hitherto 
proved himself to the Constitution which he has sworn to 
maintain. But it is not difficult to see where his heart is, 
if the reply which he lately gave to a deputation of 
Neapolitan working men has been correctly reported. After 
shaking hands with them all round, he is said to have used 
these significant words :—‘“I accept your good wishes ; as 
for the national work, I shall accomplish it myself, or I 
shall lose my reputation. We are on the road to Rome ; as 
for Venice, it will require money and blood: you, like me, 
will know how to give both.” We do not know whether 
the expression of such sentiments may be politically con- 
venient at the present moment. But it is not amiss that 
the King should have the reputation of entertaining them. 
The Italians are likely to submit with more patience to the 
necessary self-restraint when they know that their Sovereign 
fully shares their eagerness for action. 


After more than one attempt to form a new Administra- 
tion, the King of Greece has been compelled to take back 
M. Comondouros and his colleagues, who were in office 
before the commencement of the late prolonged ministerial 
crisis. We cannot, however, venture to hope that this 
arrangement will be one even of a tolerably permanent 
character. The formation of a Government under M. 
Bulgaris was only prevented by the refusal of his Majesty 
to dissolve or adjourn the Assembly—a request which they 
were entitled to make, and to which he could hardly avoid 
acceding, consistently with constitutional practice. Whether 
in taking this course he acted under the advice of Count 
Sponneck, or whether he was prompted by resentment at 
the firmness with which Bulgaris had insisted upon the 
Count’s leaving the country, we do not know. But the 
incident is pretty sure to have a bad effect ; and it is clear 
that a Government which enters office because the Opposi- 
tion are denied the opportunity of appealing to the Gountry 
must occupy a very precarious position. We fear indeed 
that there is at present but little prospect of an improve- 
ment in the unfortunate state of things which has so long 
prevailed in Greece. Politicians of all parties™¢eem too 
much occupied with the scramble for place to care for the 
interests of the country. As there are necessarily more 
candidates for office than occupants thereof, the Govern- 
ment is always weaker than the Opposition. Each successive 
Ministry exists by the disunion of its antagonists, and falls 
as soon as the various sections of the “outs” have agreed 
upon a temporary division of the coveted spoils. Under 
such circumstances it is vain to look for a stable govern- 
ment, or for the results which such a government alone can 


give. 








THE REBELLION IN JAMAICA, 
f 


Tue despatch of Governor Eyre does not contain all the 
information which we might desire, but it affords sufficient 
reason for believing that there has been a real, althongh a 
partial, rising of the black population of Jamaica, and that the 
proceedings which have called forth such stern measires of 
repression bore the character of a rebellion rather tha 
mere local riot. It is true that we are yet in the darkes 
the plans and objects of the rebels, and that we do not 
on what evidence it is so positively asserted that the fece 
outbreak was only an anticipation of one on a much & 
scale, which was to take place on Christmas Day. But# 
we see what did actually take place; how rapidly the flame 
insurrection spread from one point to another; and ovyemal 
large a district the disturbance extended—it is impossik 
come to any other conclusion than that there was a@ 
foundation for the apprehensions which have long been emt 
tained by the English population, and of which the eve 
Morant Bay and other places seem to them but af 
realization. Even those who take the view most favoura 
the negroes admit that there was, and is, great disaffection: 
their part. Now disaffection is danger of the most um 
kind when those who feel it are little more than .sawage 
That is evidently the character of a great portion: of th 
Jamaica blacks, for there is no reason to suppose that the me 
of the county of Surrey are worse than those of the other counti 
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into which the island is divided. Their African nature is still | 
unchanged, although it may be concealed beneath a thin coating — 
of civilization and Christianity. When you have a population 
combining the ignorance of children with the passions of wild 
beasts, it is only reasonable to expect that they will form the 
wildest projects, and endeavour to carry them out by the most 
atrocious means. There is nothing inherently improbable in 
the notion that the negroes had formed a plan for the murder 
of the white men, whom they knew to be far inferior in number 
to themselves; and although, in the absence of any distinct 
evidence, we cannot go so far as to assert that this was the 
case, we cannot, on the other hand, venture to discredit the 
confident statements of the Governor, which are clearly in 








accordance with the general impression prevailing amongst the | 


whites. That there was combination and concert amongst the 
negroes-—that they had some ulterior views beyond the murder 
of their unfortunate victims at Morant Bay, is evident from the 
facts of which we are now in possession. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak, according to Governor 
Eyre, was the arrest of a black man on the 7th October. 
When he was brought up before the justices at Morant Bay, a 
large number of the peasantry, armed with bludgeons and 
preceded by a band of music, entered the town, demanded his 
release, and eventually rescued him from custody. Two days 
later, the magistrates issued a warrant for the apprehension of 
twenty-eight persons who were concerned in these disturbances, 
and intrusted its execution to six policemen. Upon the arrival 








of slaughter is described which grates unpleasantly upon the 
feelings of those who are in no danger, and who have had no 
friends or relatives murdered and mutilated. But we cannot 
forget the pressure and the excitement under which the writers 
both wrote and acted. Rebellions of the kind with which 
Jamaica was menaced are not to be put down by a copious 
distribution of rose-water, or by the slow and scrupulous pro- 
ceedings of a criminal court. A handful of white men 
surrounded by an overwhelming mass of blacks—a knot of 
civilized men amongst savages—have no chance but that of 
striking quick and hard whenever the inferior race shows signs 
of restiveness. It may be wrong to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion in which we may be called upon to hang and shoot men 
by the score. But after allowing and encouraging our country- 
men to do this in all parts of the world, we cannot nicely 
scan the measures which they may deem necessary for self- 
preservation in moments of supreme danger. 

_ Although we do not agree with some of our contemporaries 
in censuring Governor Eyre and his officers for the military 
execution of a large number of rebels who were taken almost, 
if not quite, red-handed, we must confess to having heard with 
great regret of the execution of Mr. Gordon. The case against 
him may be clear, although it certainly does not seem at all 
probable that a man of his position and intelligence would 
commit himself to so absurd a scheme as one for the establish- 


| ment of a negro empire or republic in Jamaica. If he was 


| 
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of the police at the settlement of Stoney Gut, where the par- | 
ties named in the warrant resided, a large number of the | 


negroes assembled, armed with guns, cutlasses, pikes, and 
bayonets. They not only prevented the execution of the 
warrant, but having caught three of the policemen, they 
handcuffed them and made them swear to desert the whites 
and join the black party. What was the meaning of such 
an oath as that? By itself it might not amount to much, 
but taken in connection with the events which followed, 
it is most significant. The negroes having defeated the 
attempt to arrest their companions, had got all that they 
wanted, unless they indeed contemplated some of the ulterior 
designs attributed to them. But nevertheless, some two 
days later, and without any apparent provocation, they 
marched into Morant Bay and committed the atrocities of 





which we have all heard enough. If the affair had stopped 
there, or if the men from Morant Bay had marched into 
other districts and there committed atrocities similar to those 
which they had already perpetrated, we might have accepted 
the theory that there was nothing more than a local disturbance 
of a very aggravated kind. But if reliance may be placed 
upon the Governor’s despatch, there were almost simul- 
taneous attacks upon the whites throughout the whole 
of the county of Surrey, which forms the easternmost division 
of the island; and he distinctly states that, so far as 
he could ascertain, the rebels at Morant Bay did not proceed 
in any considerable numbers to the adjacent districts, “ but 
the people of each district rose and committed the deeds of 
violence and destruction that were committed in it.” This 
is a most important fact, because we know that the reign of 
disorder and rapine extended from Morant Bay to Port Antonio, 
on the opposite side of the island. If the movement was not 
propagated by the action of rioters or rebels from Morant Bay, 
it must have been due to some previous agitation, conspiracy, 
and agreement. But be this as it may, the simple fact that 
such a movement was rapidly spreading and becoming general 
amongst men whose disposition had been clearly manifested by 
the atrocities at Morant Bay, was sufficiently alarming to 
those who knew that there were only 50,000 whites in 
the colony, out of a total population of 377,000. Amongst ) 
barbarous races the desire for blood and havoc has a marvellous 

tendency to become epidemic, and the utmost allowance ought 
to be made for men who, like Governor Eyre and the officers 
under his command, have to deal with a danger so terrible as 
the outbreak of a savage population. Knowing what had already 
occurred in Jamaica—knowing what had taken place in Hayti 
when the negroes got the upper hand there—they were bound 
to adopt the most effective measures for nipping the rebellion 
in the bud. The question at issue, as they thought, and as we 
also think, was nothing less than the preservation of an English 
colony and of the lives of a large number of English men and 
women. They acted with promptitude and vigour, and they 
succeeded in attaining the object which they were bound to 
regard before any other. It is possible that all these measures 
may not be such as we could justify or apprové if they had 
been done in cold blood. We frankly admit that we do not 
like the tone of more than one of the reports from the officers 








employed. There is a zest about the way in which the work 


guilty, no one will deny that he deserved death; but it is not 
alleged that he committed any overt act of violence. Any connec- 
tion that he had with the rebellion was of an indirect kind; and 
it ought to have been shown by some better evidence than was 
sufficient to satisfy a drum-head court-martial. The effect of 
his punishment, supposing the offence with which he was 
charged to have been brought home to him, would have been 
far greater if it had taken place after a regular and impartial 
trial in due course of law. There was not the slightest necessity 
for acting with precipitation, because he could have been kept 
in safe custody at Kingston; nor was his execution requisite in 
order to bring home to the people of Morant Bay a lesson 
which had already been sufficiently impressed upon 4hem. 
Considering that he had surrendered voluntarily, he was so 
far entitled to favourable consideration; nor can we overlook 
the fact that the Governor violated the law by sending him 
for trial from Kingston to Morant Bay. Mr. Eyre had a 
perfect right to proclaim martial law over whatever portion of 
the island he chose; but, having drawn his line, he ought to 
have adhered to it. He was not justified in depriving Mr. 
Gordon of those civil rights which he possessed in Kingston 
where he gave himself up, by causing him to be tried in 
another place, where the civil law had been suspended. At 
the best there was great unseemliness, irregularity, and 
imprudence in this proceeding. But we fear that there was 
worse. There is clearly a disposition on the part of a 
section of the Jamaica whites to treat as rebels and traitors all 
those who at any time, and under any circumstances, have 
acted as the leaders of the negroes—have represented their 
real or imaginary wrongs—and have either encouraged them 
to demand redress, or have demanded it in their name, 
from the Home or Colonial Government. There is more than 
one passage in the despatch of Governor Eyre from which we 
gather that his notions of treason and sedition are of an 
alarmingly lax character. It may be—nay, it is—highly 
imprudent and censurable to inflame the minds of rude, 
impulsive, and violent people even by harping on grievances 
of which they may fairly complain. But it will never 
do to hang men because they are not as temperate 
and prudent as they might be. It is one of the most 
unfortunate results of such occurrences as those which have 
taken place in Jamaica, that they excite a wild and indis- 
criminate demand for blood on the part of those who feel that 
they are still under the shadow of a great peril. But although 
we may quite understand, we cannot sympathize with, the 
feelings or the views which inspire much that has been recently 
written on this subject in Jamaica and re-echoed in England. 
Nothing can be more monstrous than the attempt to cast upon 
Dr. Underhill some sort of responsibility for what has taken 
place. We say nothing about the soundness or the unsoundness 
of his views. Their publication may or may not have had an 
injurious effect upon the negroes. But if it had such an effect, 
the blame rests solely with Governor Eyre, who published 
it in the colony. All that Dr. Underhill did was to write to 
Mr. Cardwell a very temperate statement of what he conceived 
to be abuses existing in an English colony—and it is really 
intolerable that that should be made a ground of complaint 
against an English gentleman, much less of such infamous 
insinuations as those to which the Times has not been 
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ashamed to Jend its countenance. Those who are convinced 
that Dr. Underhill is remotely the cause of the rebellion, may 
have no better ground for thinking that Mr. Gordon was its 
proximate mover. At all events, we await with great anxiety 
‘such explanations as Governor Eyre and his council may offer 
with respect to an act which at present bears a very un- 
pleasant aspect. It is the duty of the Home Government to 
take effectual measures to prevent rigour degenerating into 
vindictiveness; and we trust that Mr. Cardwell has already 
impressed upon his subordinates the propriety of dispensing, as 
soon as possible, with courts-martial and irregular executions. 








INEQUALITIES OF REPRESENTATION. 


Ir ought not to be forgotten that, in dealing with reform of 
the representation, there is another matter which is of no less 
importance than the extension of the franchise. It can scarcely 


17 be said that more dissatisfaction is excited, and more real 


injustice perpetrated, by the exclusion from the franchise of 
four-fifths of the community than by the gross inequalities 
which exist in its distribution among the favoured fifth. These 
inequalities have all the worst evils of a system of plurality of 
votes with none of the compensating advantages. The advo- 
cates of the plurality system say that it is just that the 
wealthier and better educated should have more votes than the 
poor and illiterate, but the existing distribution gives to an 
elector in a small borough from ten to a hundred times the 
virtual votes of an elector, whatever his wealth or education, 
who resides in a large town or a county. It is true that many 
of these small boroughs are the property of a single peer or 
wealthy family, whose standing, in point of education, may 
flatteringly be assumed to be higher than that of the mass. 
But, besides the objection to giving unconstitutional influence 
in such a way to the peerage, and the evils of political depend- 
ence under the pretence of independence, the result is only to 
augment the power of a few particular families, in themselves 
not fair representatives of the upper classes. And it cannot 
be forgotten that what of inequality still survives is only a 
relic of an evil which was one of the chief causes of the demand 
for a Reform Bill in 1852—a relic which was suffered to exist 
not because the evil was unacknowledged, but because the 
abating of its worst aggravations could be most easily pur- 
chased at the price of allowing some of its instances to 
survive. 

These, however, have, by the lapse of time, become 
little less intolerable than were those which, in 1832, were 
deemed too bad to be endured. Our great towns have, since 
that date, doubled or trebled their population, while our small 
boroughs have remained nearly stationary. The result is that 
Arundel, with a population of 2,498, returns a representative 
whose vote neutralizes the vote of the representative of Salford, 
with 102,449 of population. Lyme Regis has one member for 
3,215 population, and Birkenhead, with a population of 51,649, 
has no more. Ashburton returns one member for 3,062 
inhabitants, and Walsall, Tynemouth, Chatham, Bury, Roch- 
dale, Gateshead, and several more, each return but one 
member for above 30,000 inhabitants. "When we come to the 
places which return two members, the discrepancies are still 
more startling. Honiton with 3,301 inhabitants, Thetford with 
4,208, Totnes with 4,001, Wells with 4,648, Evesham with 
4,680, Marlborough with 4,893, Harwich with 5,070, Andover 
with 5,430, Lymington with 5,179, Knaresborough with 5,402, 
Leominster with 5,658, have all two members, just as many as 
Bristol with 154,093 inhabitants, Greenwich with 139,436, 
Liverpool with 443,938, Manchester with 397,979, Finsbury 
with 387,278, Tower Hamlets with 647,845, Westminster with 
254,623, Newcastle with 109,108, Wolverhampton with 147,670, 
Birmingham with 296,076, Leeds with 207,165. It would be 
easy to extend the list with further instances, but these suffice 
to show the nature of the grievance. 

It is not necessary, however, to resort for a remedy to the 
principle of absolutely equal electoral districts. The principle 
of merely removing the most glaring discrepancies would furnish 
a@ correction which would probably be as strong as the public 
would wish to see at once introduced into our system. In 1832 


with less than 2,000 inhabitants, and of taking the second 
member from every borough with less than 3,000 inhabitants. 
Considering the subsequent expansion of our large towns it 
would only be reasonable if the rule were now to be extended 
as regards single members to all towns with a population 
under 16,000, and as regards double members to all under 
20,000. ‘The former restriction would affect 67 boroughs, the 
latter 38 boroughs. There would therefore be a total of 105 





members to be distributed among the large constituencies. If 
a second member were given to every town having a population 
above 20,000 and under 50,000, twelve of the vacant seats 
would be filled up. If a third member were given to towns 
with more than 50,000 but less than 80,000 inhabitants, being 
in the proportion of one additional member for 30,000 persons, 
eight more seats would be created, and a like number would 
be required to furnish a fourth member to towns with a popu- 
lation between 80,000 and 120,000. Finally, if the largest 
towns were allowed a representation of only one member for 
every 50,000 inhabitants, the whole remaining seats would be 
absorbed. + cannot be said that such a change as this would 
be extreme. It would still give the resident in a town of 
moderate size, having from 10,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, five 
times the representation enjoyed by the inhabitant of a large 
town. It may be difficult enough hereafter to define such a 
disparity. But in the mean time it would be defended by the 
fact that it would be an immense improvement upon the 
existing state of things, in which the inhabitant of Honiton 
or Arundel has a representative influence equal to that of fifty 
of the inhabitants of Birkenhead, or four hundred of the in- 
habitants of the Tower Hamlets. 

When, however, the relative numbers of representatives 
assigned to towns and counties is considered, it might be found 
necessary to modify, in some degree, even such an arrangement 
as this. At present the counties in England and Wales, 
excluding cities and boroughs within their limits, have a popu- 
lation of 11,427,775, with 160 members, or a constituency. of 
71,423 persons to each member. The whole of the boroughs, 
on the other hand, have a population of 8,638,469, with 
338 members, or an average constituency of 25,854 persons 
to each member. But when the number of voters is con- 
sidered, the disparity is much smaller, there being 3,246 to 
each member in counties, and 1,383 to each in boroughs. 
On the other hand, when the disfranchisement of the smaller 
boroughs throws them into the counties, the disparity will be a 
littlke—though but a little—increased, for their population is very 
trifling when compared to the aggregate of the larger boroughs, 
or of that of the counties themselves. It is, however, difficult 
to deal with this inequality without first defining the limit to 
which the franchise is in each department to be extended. If 
the result of the extension is to assign a considerably greater 
number of new voters to borough constituencies than to the 
counties, the disparity will be to some extent removed. 

But it is not probable that it can in this way.be wholly 
removed. And it is not to be forgotten that the disfranchise- 
ment of the small boroughs will take away a substitute and 
virtual representation which the counties have at present. For 
these small towns have, in fact, few interests different from 
those of the surrounding counties. They consist chiefly of the 
tradesmen who supply the country customers, and they are 
under very much the same influences which affect their agricul- 
tural neighbours. Hence it may fairly enough be argued by 
the counties that what seems only a redistribution of borough 
seats, will virtually be a partial disfranchisement of the county 
constituencies, and will leave them suffering under a more real 
injustice than they have at present to complain of. 

We do not think this complaint is one to be disregarded. 
Equal justice demands that no marked distinction should be 
made between country and town. We may, however, observe 
that equal justice would imply, if carried fully out, equal 
electoral districts, and a far more extensive disfranchisement of 
the smaller boroughs than we have contemplated. Instead of 
giving one member to 10,000 inhabitants of the smaller towns 
and only one to 50,000 of the larger, it would demand that the 
500 members for English constituencies should apportion the 
20,000,000 of its inhabitants equally among them, giving a 
member to every 40,000 persons, This would enormously 
increase the representation of our largest towns. And it 
would also chiefly go to increase the representation of those 
counties in which the interests of the large towns predominate. 
It would give the West Riding of Yorkshire twenty-two 
members, the North Riding five, East Surrey five, West Kent 
seven, Middlesex nine, North Lancashire nine, South Lanca- 
shire fifteen, North Cheshire and South Cheshire four a piece. 


Ts It will b il 
the Ministry adopted the course of disfranchising every borough | Ue, wom now many. Of the Gow ceenn omens O° 


this principle be swallowed up by what is virtually a town 


population. On the other hand, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, 
_ Cumberland, Northumberland, Dorset, Leicester, Northampton, 


Suesex—all agricultural counties—would remain unaltered ; 
and some, such as Wilts, Rutland, Hereford, Huntingdon, 
would even suffer partial disfranchisement. 

It will be seen from these considerations how very large a 
question would be opened if the county members and party 


Should seek to alter the existing distribution of seats as 
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between town and country. That division may be eminently 
unscientific, and may give rise to singular anomalies. We do 
not defend it, we do not defend any system as consistent 
with theoretical justice unless we resolve to adopt perfect 
equality of constituents everywhere. But we have to consider, 
not the theoretical, but the practical. We have to effect, not 
a reconstruction, but an amendment. This can be done by 
modifying existing discrepancies, without altering fundamental 
distinctions. There always has been a distinction between 
the knights of the shire and the burgesses, between the 
county and borough qualifications. In consequence, there 
has existed a difference in the number of average constituency 
assigned to each. But if a claim is set up for precise 
equality in the division, it will be impossible to resist entire 
equality in the distribution. London must then be assigned 
its due quota of upwards of fifty representatives; and of the 
new members given to the counties, Middlesex must have 
nine, and Yorkshire, in its three divisions, must have thirty. 
This is a stupendous change, which the Conservatives will 
not be true to their name if they provoke. Nor would even 
this be all. Scotland, on the same principle, is greatly under- 
represented, and Scotland is not a Conservative stronghold. 
As a question of population, it ought to have eighty, instead 
of fifty-three members, and of these Glasgow would be entitled 
to ten. 

Most thinking men will be inclined to agree that such 
sweeping changes should not be entered into at present, or all 
It will be enough for one bill to abolish the gross 
scandal of pocket-boroughs, by disfranchising all that are under 
\ the limit of 10,000 population. 


of homeopathy will be tried by its merits. If it succeeds in 
curing any considerable per-centage of diseased cattle, English- 
men, who prefer realities to shadows, will not, out of a narrow 
spirit of prejudice, reject it. To all enlightened men there can 
be but one object in view—to get at the truth. There are 
thousands of families in England who, to use a common 
phrase, “ swear by” hommopathy. On the committee list of 
the Association for the Treatment of the Cattle Plague by the 
Homeopathic Method we see the names of the.Dukes of 
Beaufort, Richmond, Marlborough, and Wellington ; the Earls 
of Albemarle, Amherst, Essex, Grosvenor, Craven, Romney ; 
Lords Burghley, Ebury, Elcho, Bury, Llanover; with 
many others, not all of them homeopathists, but all 
anxious to see whether the homeopathic method will stand 
the test. It is not to be supposed that these men would 
countenance the trial of an idle pretension. It may indeed 
turn out that homeopathy is all a mistake, and that though 
it has, by the admission of many allopaths, done good service 
by driving out of fashion the enormous quantities of drugs with 
which our fathers and grandfathers were dosed, and no doubt 
in many cases killed, it has no intrinsic merits to stand upon. 
If that can be proved, the cause of truth will be served; but 
if, on the contrary, it should be found really to.deserve the 


praises its friends have heaped upon it, every true man of 
science will rejoice. 











The theory that these are of | 


any service for the return of members of ability has been set | 


aside by the return, by our largest constituencies, of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Mill, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Torrens, and Mr. 
Géschen. It would be hard to point out the rising or risen 
talent which is long excluded from Parliament by the neces- 
sity of satisfying a constituency, instead of a borough owner, 
of its existence. Other excuse than this exploded one for 
borough-mongering is not to be found. 








HOM@OPATHY AND THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


As the cattle plague shows no sign of declining, but, on the 
contrary, appears to be increasing in destructiveness, and may 
even yet ravage our herds to an extent sufficient to justify the 
present price of meat, it would be an act of supreme folly to 
neglect any suggestion which offers a reasonable hope of com- 
bating it to any extent with success. To sit supinely at the feet 
of Professor Gamgee and believe with him that the plague is 
incurable, would be unworthy of an intelligent and energetic 
nation, which would never have attained the eminence it enjoys 
if it had been turned aside from difficult undertakings by the 
probability of failure. But when we are told that in Holland 
this plague gives way before treatment in a large per-centage 
of cases, and especially in those which are treated hommo- 
pathically, we should deserve fo see it desolate our herds if we 
neglected to profit by experience which, if the statements that 
have been made are correct, frees us from the task of investi- 


gation, and offers us a remedy which has been tested and | 


approved. 

In such a case prejudice should not be allowed to stand in 
our way. All the ridicule that the adherents of the old 
practice may heap on the upholders of the new, will avail 
nothing against the fact that homoopathy has saved 50 or 70 
per cent. of the cattle infected with the plague, if that fact can 
be satisfactorily proved. It would appear from a prospectus 
before us, that it has been investigated, and that it appears 
‘to be so well proved as to make it desirable that this method 
[the homeopathic method] should receive a fair and full trial.” 
To give it that trial, a number of noblemen and gentlemen 
have formed themselves into an association, together with the 
officers and council of the British Homoeopathic Society in 
London, “ with the view of affording assistance and advice to 


those who might be desirous of obtaining information as to the — 
mode of putting this treatment in practice.” The association | 


has commenced its work by issuing “ Directions for Treatment,” 
and in order to judge of their effect, those who use them are 





requested to send in accurate returns of the results, for which | 


purpose blank forms will be issued, to be filled up according to 
the circumstances of each case. Any further information can 
be had from the Association, at their offices, 6, Adelphi-terrace, 
Strand, W.C. 

We are thus in a fair way of ascertaining whether the plague 
can be encountered hopefully, or whether we must, with 
Professor Gamgee, abandon the idea of curing it. The principle 


OYSTER CULTURE. 


Tue eatable oyster, by the admission of all naturalists, has 
its capital on British coasts. In no seas does it attain such 
perfection as in ours. ‘The Roman epicures discevered this of 
old, and Juvenal describes one of them as. knowing, at the first 
bite, whether “the oysters served him came from a Lucrine, a 
Circzean, or a British bed. If the transmigration of souls be a 
true doctrine, his, no doubt, passed ages ago into an “ oyster- 
catcher,” or sea-pie. The best oysters in this country are called 
natives, for no other reason that we can discover but that they 
come from abroad. Their spat, or spawn, gathered chiefly on 
the French coasts, is brought here to artificial beds. They 
arrive, to all appearance, in drops of fat, which are composed 
of an immense number of minute oysters. After about three 
years’ nursing, they reach maturity. Then they are dredged 
and sent to Billingsgate. Before this, however, they have 
often a jolly season on the wide margin of a muddy shore, 
where they are fattened and turned day by day, until taken up 
and whirled away by railroad into the interior. Their ripe- 
ness consists in being green, for such is the hue they acquire 
when fattest and best flavoured. It is now more evident 
than ever that their culture in England requires improvement 
and extension. The supply of oysters latterly has fallen off, 
and the price of them has risen threefold within the last four 
years. Millions are going to waste on the Irish coast, and the 
murrain now spreading among the cattle makes it our especiak 
duty and interest to watch with jealousy over food to be 
obtained from the fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea. 
Reckless and destructive dredging, often carried on in the 
spatting season, has exhausted some of our best oyster-beds. 
Flats, which were once one solid mass of oysters, are now 
barren, because, when the marketable article was removed, no 
capital and labour was expended to produce a fresh crop. The 
owners of these beds and the public have suffered alike from 
this improvident conduct. Herne Bay and the Isle de Ré, in 
their past history, can bear witness to the truth of what is here 
stated. The dredger ought never to forget that he who 
destroys one spatting oyster puts an end to more than half a 
million of progeny! The habits of the oyster are peculiar, 
and have not yet been sufficiently made the subject 
of inquiry. Mr. Frank Buckland speaks of it as “ that 
most mysterious mollusc.” There is great difficulty in 
discovering the actual process by which the young spat clings to 
various substances, yet experience has proved which bodies it 
seems to prefer. These are the shell of the living, and still 
more that of the dead oyster, commonly called cultch, the shells 
of mussels, periwinkles, whelks, clams, pieces of crockery, iron, 
and wood. These, then, are the baits by which to allure the 
homeless bivalves when borne in gently by the rising tide, and 
swayed with froth and seaweed to and fro along the shore. 
They have a special affinity for the dead oyster-shell, and 


| prefer it to every other abode, as if taught by blind instinet 


their relationship to the deceased. They have a tendency to 
accumulate in large fantastic groups on this nucleus, and it is 
therefore clear that to detain the young oysters after they are 


emitted from the mother shell, the culture beds should be 


largely furnished with cultch. It is needful, however, that the 
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dead oyster-shell should be perfectly clear and free from mud 
and weeds, for the spat is very particular as to his whereabouts, 
and has a mortal aversion to uncleanly lodgings. There is a 
practical conclusion to be drawn from these facts, to which we 
would draw the attention of all concerned in the matter. 
Oyster-shells are more useful than people suppose, and ought 
not to be carted away from shops and thrown on dust-heaps. 
In the burnt state they are very serviceable to laying hens and 
chickens, but floating spat would be still more grateful for 
their presence on the seashore. There, with the help of other 
molluscs, broken cups and pitchers, and wood, they would help 


to stock the market, and to supply us with savoury and nutri- | 
tious food. The use of fagots, with a view of attaching vagrant | 


spat, isa mere delusion, which has often been tried and as 
often failed. But as fascines are rare collectors of mud and 
seaweeds, they may very well be employed to protect the tiles 


of oyster beds from such intruders. A warm temperature is — 


favourable to the culture in question, but though the French 
oysters enjoy this advantage, none of them can vie with those 
of Colchester and Whitstable. 

Nobody knows what these creatures feed on. It may be on 


minute forms of life such as abound in drainage, for they | 


certainly thrive well on the flats extending downward from the 
mouths of the Thames and Medway. In the summer of 1864, 
the Herne Bay and Reculver Oyster Company obtained from 


Government a right of fore-shore extending six miles in length | 


and a mile and a half in width from high-water mark, on con- 
dition of its trying various experiments, and following out 
certain plans practised by the French with great success. Mr. 
F. Buckland became director of the works, and his leading 
principle appears to be that three things are requisite for the 
cultivation of oysters—a large supply of fresh water, banks or 
flats possessing qualities congenial to the bivalve’s habits, and 
lastly, an abundance of tasty food, which it,is sure to find by 
instinct, if placed in a favourable spot. The Company has, in 
addition to its care for spat, spent a large sum of money in 
purchasing brood ; that is, small thin oysters from noted places, 
such as Falmouth, Milford, Ireland, and the Mid-Channel. 
These it fattens for market, like lean bullocks imported from 
Holland and driven into the rich pastures of Devon. If you 
are interested in the great question of the people’s food, and 
wish for a day’s thorough enjoyment, you have nothing to do 
but ‘to start for Herne Bay by an early train, when it is high 
tide about eleven o’clock. If furnished with the necessary 
introductions, you will be able before night to get a correct idea 
of the costly and skilful contrivances there in operation for 
increasing the stock and consumption of oysters. You will 
first go out in a dredging-boat and see fattened oysters from 
Milford, which were “planted” only a few months before, 
brought up in abundance beautifully matured. One may well 
say beautifully, for nearly all of them have a fringe of new 
shell completely encircling the edges of the old shells, and 
having a peach-blossom hue, like the most delicate mother-of- 
pearl. They come up from the salt tide, too, with beautiful 
and curious companions. They are tumbled out upon the deck 
with a strange collection of quaint, astonished, and frightened 
ereatures. Crabs are sidling off for a place of concealment; 
hermit-crabs, with their houses on their backs, are scampering 
away ; there is the star-fish, who is dubbed “ five-fingers,” and 
the sun-star with his back like red coral. There are jelly-fish, 
corallines, brittle-stars, sponges, and numberless lesser forms 
of life and beauty. And the sea which seems filled with 
particles of dust—is it, indeed, dust worn by attrition from 


rocks and shells? Not at all. Place it under a microscope | 


and you will see that it is nothing but masses of eggs—eggs 
which are fish in embryo, and must feed and be fed on in their 
turn. Whatever may come to us on land, there is no murrain, 
no scarcity, in the pastures of the deep. 

When the dredging is over, you will be invited to inspect the 
preparations for inducing the spat to stick. It rows about with 
a ring of bristled propellers till it finds a substance to which it 
may affix itself, When this is insured, the delicate appendage 
disappears as no longer needed. The plans adopted at Herne 
Bay resemble those in use among the French. Numerous 
tiles are arranged along square inclosures, so as to form 
tunnels in which the baby-oyster may stick fast. There are 
also triangular and oblong “ gardens” made with stakes and 
wreathed sticks, long fences at irregular distances, and tiles in 
heaps, all strewn with shells and crockery in the most seductive 
manner possible for the purpose required. Spatting oysters 


are placed in all the inclosures, so that when the spawn is — 


puffed out by myriads, it may find protection against winds 
and waves, drifting mud, and whirling sand. Your last amuse- 
ment will probably consist in looking about to see if any young 
oysters have stuck to tile or cultch, and naturalists will feel 
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indebted to you if you can discover by what means they attach 


themselves. All that we know on the subject at present is 


that they hold on by the hinge of the shell, but it is highly 
probable that some glutinous secretion is supplied for the 


_ express parpose of sticking. They certainly have no objection 


to adhere in French oyster-parks, and if any hesitation they 

may feel on our coasts can be overcome by the Herne Bay 

Company and others like it, this delicious mollusc will no 
longer be an expensive luxury, and the poor man and his 
_ family will be able to banquet on “natives.” Time, of course, 

is needed for the experiment now being made. Oysters are not 
_ built in a day, any more than was Rome. The barnacle-covered 
oyster, sold in the streets for a halfpenny, is some years building 
_ its clamsy house among surge and pebbles; and the delicate, 
_ plump, thin-shelled native, which sells wholesale at seventy 
shillings a bushel, must also take its time. Cultivation only 
makes the difference between the coarse oyster and the fine. 
It does for it what civilization does for the savage, and 
domesticity for the wild cat. 

The consuzaption of oysters among us is already consider- 
able, yet it is'as nothing compared to what it might be, if spat 
_ were fairly cultivated, and oyster fisheries protected and con- 

trolled by stringent laws. Unlawful and unseasonable dredging 
_ ought to be prevented; and the good old precept about letting 

oysters alone in the months which have no should be strictly 

observed, for in May, June, July, and August, they are milky 
and full of spawn. The consumption of “ natives ” in London 

is at the rate of 30,000 bushels a season; and the number of 
| coarser oysters sold by costermongers in the streets amounts 
_ to 124,000,000 a year. ‘There is no reason why the latter 

might not be greatly improved in quality, and both sorts sold 
_in much greater abundance in town and country. The 
| immense success which has attended such plans as we have 
| endeavoured to describe in the Isle de Ré, affords ample 
| encouragement to our exertion. The kind hand of Nature 

brings the food we need in lavish profusion to our shores, and 
it will be our own fault if we do not expend the labour and 
capital required to profit by her bounty. 


| 
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PIPE-AND-POT AFFECTION. 


Wuen Sir Barnes Newcome wished for a theme on whieli to 
enlighten his country friends and neighbours, we are told by 
his biographer that he lectured on Poetry and the Affections; 
although there were some, at least, among his audienéé who 
were well aware that the private practice of the lecturer was 
not consonant with his public eulogies of the every-day virtues 
that formed the main subject of his address. In short, the 
cultivation of the domestic affections formed the text for one 
who was the preacher of a cultus of which he himself was no 
| follower; and the baronet becomes ridiculous only from the 
_ incongruity that existed between the speaker and his subject, 
The husband of poor Lady Clara was clearly the very last 
_ person who might have been expected to give public utterance 

to any pean on the affections. 3 
| But let us turn from the Sir Barnes Newcome of fiction to an 

English nobleman of real life—one whose proved ability and 

richly-cultivated talents have not only raised him to a @is- 

tinguished position in that high station which was his by right 
of birth, but who also in his private life has always shown 
himself to be the model Christian gentleman. We allude to 
| Lord Lyttelton, who is as well entitled as any man in the land, 
both from his knowledge and practice, to speak on the subject 
of the domestic affections. He was mentioning them in his 
address at a soirée, held recently at Bilston in connection 
with the Working Men’s Club, and he spoke, not only with 
much point and sagacity, but also with extreme lucidity and 
plainness, on the working of the club system generally, both 
among the upper and lower classes. It is, however, but to 
one portion of his singularly able address that we wonld now 
refer, that part in which he touched upon what he called “the 
weakest point of the club scheme,” the counter-attractions of 
the club as compared with those of home, and the consequent 
endangering of the domestic affections. “It would bea very 
great mistake, anda lamentable thing,” he said, “ if the 
| men of this or any other country were to look for the best 
influences of their lives at the club, or in any other @irection 
apart from religion, home, and family.” Great mischief, he 
_ thought, would ensue from the clubs, if their members supp 
that they would make up for the great primeval influenees 
_ life; though there was certainly a danger in clubs luring the 
_ working man away from his home. But they must vi 
_ the working man too much latitude on the score of his home 
_ being uncomfortable. “The wives of the working men 
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not found leaving home on that account. But however un- 
comfortable they might be, there were the domestic affections, 
which it was at once man’s happiness and duty to cherish. 
The country would come to a bad pass if they permitted 
defective ventilation and the partial light of a thin candle to 
be put in the scale against the domestic affections.” 

Lord Lyttelton has here condensed in a nutshell the pith of 
the objections against clubs, and the feelings that should pre- 
vent those objections from becoming well-grounded. It is not 
only, as he showed, the poor man’s club that is brought into 
antagonism with his home, but the clubs also of his superiors 
in wealth and station, many of whom “ had at night to go to a 
poking place in the suburbs of London, which was to him 
quite as uncomfortable as the dwelling of the working man, 
who was sometimes falsely excused for neglecting his home for 
his club; but, the former went home, because, however uncomfort- 
able his home in the suburbs might be, he knew that in it there 
was waiting for him the patient and affectionate partner of his 
life.’ These are most instructive remarks, and hit the right 
nail upon the head. We believe that selfishness is at the very 
root of the evil. A man balances the certain comforts of his 
club against the doubtful joys of his home, and permits the 
former to obtain the preponderating influence, because he 
thinks more of himself than of those who are bound to him by 
the dearest and closest ties of natural affection. So long as 
he can selfishly take his own ease and minister to his own 
gratifications, so long is he lashed to the mast of his pleasant 
Club-house barque, and the syren-song of home is vainly 
sounded in his ears. It is only among lowest savages where the 
burden of labour is laid upon the wife; yet something analogous 
to this degraded’ state might be found in the too widely- 
spread custom, engendered of the club system, that fosters the 
feeling that home discomforts are the wife’s portion from which 
the husband may find a haven of refuge in his club. It is not 
the poor only who manifest this selfish pipe-and-pot affection, 
and cultivate it in preference to those pure domestic affections, 
which, although they may occasionally demand an abnegation 
of self, are yet their own sweet reward, and as distributive of 
blessings as the quality of Mercy itself; but it can be enter- 
tained and practised alike by the great middle and upper 
classes. Giles, at his Working Men’s Institute; Jones, at his 
Mutual Admiration Society ; Topper (of the Tin-tax Office), at 
his “ Grill-and-Finish;” and Lord Miniver, at the Great 
Megatherium ; in all these individuals consuming the evening 
at their various clubs in preference to the culture of home joys, 
the pipe-and-pot affection manifests itself. Creature comforts 
appeal irresistibly to a selfish man, and the sparkling club 
vintage is found to be more exhilarating than the simpler 
home-made wines. 

Lord Lyttelton, in his Bilston address, spoke of the over- 
worked omnibus driver, who “ had publicly said that he never 
saw his children except when they were asleep.” And this 
might almost be said of many of the great middle class who 
live in the metropolitan suburbs and are compelled by their 
various avocations to leave home early in the morning and not 
return there till a late hour in the evening. Such men, during 
the winter months, and on the working days of the week, can 
rarely see their little children except when they are asleep, and 
probably do not set eyes upon their wives save by candle-light. 
To such, wearied by the excessive strain of business, the clubs 
offer a very strong temptation to abbreviate the hours that, 
at the best, are all too short for the fire-side pleasures of home, 
by supplying, as they undoubtedly do, very much that makes 
life enjoyable, and holding forth attractions which combine 
with innocent gaiety that complete recreative change which is 
so conducive to the health both of mind and body. From a 
share in such pleasures the wife is naturally excluded ; and yet 
she, too, needs recreation after her own peculiar duties, trials, 
and worries of the day. She looks for it in her family happi- 
ness and husband’s society; and he who would debar her of 











this, in the pursuit of his own selfish ends, and who would | 
permit all the discomforts of home to fall upon her too willing | 


shoulders, is a wretched being, who can only find his relaxation 
in that Pipe-and-Pot affection which has no room for the 
culture of the domestic ties. 

A club has its uses and advantages. 


Only let a man be | 


careful not to make such an undue use of that social institution | 


as to neglect for it the best influences of private life. The 


stronghold of an Englishman is where his castle is—in his | 0 . 
_ to aeqaire and to express those “ good forms,” and must labour 


home, and not in his club. The latter has its value as a plea- 
sant adjunct of social life, but it should never be allowed to 
usurp or infringe the sphere of the former. 
affections should be sacredly cherished and zealously guarded 
by all classes; and never, under the most alluring phases of the 


club system, should they be suffered to degenerate so as to be 


“e427 


The domestic | 


obscured or “annihilated by the upas-growth of mere selfish 
Pipe-and-Pot affection. 








OUR MANNER-MASTERS. 


Wuew your learned writers go in for deep disquisitions, and 
are about to fish up some astonishing theory, it is usual for 
them to select the period of their operations as far back as 
possible, so that their conjectures will not only have the widest 
swing for full play, but be almost without the reach of contra- 
diction. To this practice we are indebted for many works 
on flint arrow-heads, Egyptian mummies, distribution of races, 
and natural law. There is a chapter in Schlegel’s “ Philosophy 
of Life” upon the probable state of society before the deluge, 
in which the profound German seems to suggest a plan for 
coming at the conversation of antediluvian tea-parties. If one 
were to carry out this idea in connection with our peculiar 
social customs and observances, a very amusing book might 
be written. There was certainly a time when our dress was 
unaffected by fashion, and our manners unembarrassed by rules, 
Tailors and civilization are intimately associated, and when a 
young nation abandons the simple coat of war-paint for a 
garment with pockets, it becomes clothed with a new interest 
for the historian. Now that the noble savage is extinct as 
the dodo, not to be found in novels, poetry, or travels, the 
natural gentleman is shelved altogether. The stoic of the 
woods was a.complete imposition. He has been found to beat 
his wife, to drink whisky whenever he could, to lie, to cheat, 
to murder and rob; and his friends have been scarce able to 
offer a decent reason for our not getting rid of him as quickly 
as it would serve our purpose to do so. It certainly is a 
wonder how he managed to impose upon our ancestors. He 
was supposed to have what is called innate good breeding. 
The Indian chief, who came to dinner with nothing on but an 
old cocked hat, disclosed the value of this mysterious attri- 
bute when unconnected with a knowledge of the common usages 
of society. It is as absurd to speak of a man as a born 
gentleman as it would be to speak of him as a born mathema- 
tician. He will be just what he learns to be, and if peas in 
his family are disposed of with a knife, there will be nothing in 
his inner consciousness to suggest a fork. Our literature shows 
to what an extent we believe in the necessity of learning 
manners. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries books 
with the titles of “ Gentlemen Instructed,” and the “ Complete 
Gentleman,” were immensely popular. A work with the latter 
name went through several editions about twenty years before 
the great plague. It set out with heraldry, included the art 
of conversation, hints for foreign travel, how to make love, and 
how to dispose an army for battle. This latter acquirement 
one would think would seldom be demanded from an aspirant 
to the gentle life. Chesterfield is as familiar to us as a proverb. 
It is a wonder how some of our literary special pleaders have 
not taken him up. The system of whitewashing applied with 
such success to Henry VIII., Frederick, and Bacon would be 
very serviceable to’ a reputation which so long has suffered 
under the criticism of Johnson. It is a mistake to suppose that 
he wanted to teach morals. He merely desired to traia his son 
in the art of being agreeable. It is true, in doing so, he was 
obliged to traverse some lines which bordered close enough 
upon scoundrelism, but he was a lay preacher, and had nothing 
to do with the religious observance of the decaiogue. Then 
again, he did not teach the manners of a dancing-master. 
Johnson was a perfect bear himself; he never dined without 


‘over-eating, and at supper was intolerable; he contradicted 


women disrespectfully, and would have a monopoly of talk. He 
assumed ungainly attitudes to show his disregard for habits 
which he was positively unable to acquire. We can under- 
stand, therefore, how it was he passed so bitter a verdict on @ 
writer whose every point hit a blot on his own conduct. 
Chesterfield distinctly cautions his pupil against the very 
fault which Johnson accuses him of teaching. It was necessary 
for Chesterfield to go to particulars. There was no other method 
by which the specific directions which he wished to give could 
be imparted. Bacon tells us, “ It doth add much to a man’s 
reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella said) like perpetual 
letters commendatory, to have good forms... . . If he labour 
too much to express them, he shall lose their grace, which is to 
be natural and unaffected.” But he must labour in some degree 


yet more not to.appear to labour. If he is born in a cirele 
where he has models on every side, he takes ‘eed tone 
with the least difficulty;:but if he has himsclf* er to 


sense of 


_ make, he must learn from books or observation. The strongest 
personal dignity 
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confusion at having been openly discovered ignorant of the use 
of a finger-glass or the purpose of a napkin; and if he has 
advanced far beyond the degree measured by an acquaintance 
with these, he has yet fifty things to learn, which, though 
apparently trifling, are not so when taken in conjunction with 
the compassion, the sneers, the tittering, or the suppressed 
enjoyment of the rest of the company. For this reason, one 
should always regard books on etiquette with respect. To 
niost people, it may seem superfluous to have put down to 
them that soup should not be eaten audibly, and that the 
letter “ h” has not as yet been excluded from society. Yet 
there are thousands feeling their way upwards to whom this 
sort of instruction is a positive boon. They have in it what they 
are to do and not to do, in black and white. An article which 
appeared some time ago in the Pall Mall Gazette, rather unmean- 
ingly headed “ Nature’s Noblemen,” told us that there was good 
promise in the fact of working men and women addressing one 
another as “Sir” and “ Ma’am.” The writer continued, that 
“ this politeness, doubtless, may be accompanied with sundry 
little absurdities, which may provoke a smile.” Those little 
absurdities might be cured. There is, however, a rather 
puzzling plan of advice on the subject prevalent just now. 
It endeavours to combine religion and politeness in a manner 
which, though excellent in theory, is not easy in practice. 
That our lives should be, so to speak, saturated with belief, 
and our actions arise from supra-mundane motives, is generally 
and readily acknowledged. But we tend in practice diffe ently. 
That we ought not to do so, it is outside the purpcse of 
a manner-teacher to tell us. We go with the stream, 
and if we turn aside from time to time to pray we need not 


select a dressing-box for a prie-diew. It would be a greater help | 


to those who desire to learn manners, to furnish a plain sche- 
dule of directions for them which might save them “from 
those absurdities which provoke a smile,” than to give them 
half-incubated notions on vexed questions. The number of 
moot points referred to such editors of weekly periodicals as 
keep open a column to answer correspondents on matters of 
etiquette, evinces the enormous, appetite for this class of infor- 


the Pall Mall Gazette. 
doing everything, with a perfect voracity for elegance. 


which precede the answers to correspondents, and which 


~w delineate with such marvellous accuracy the habits of the 


aristocracy. There is indeed something sad in this aching on 
the part of milliners and shopmen to get for a moment ona 
factitious level with their customers; it is a dreary ambition, 
and often entails a miserable sensitiveness to which the world 
never shows any mercy. Lord Lyttelton, in a speech at 
Birmingham congratulated the working man upon having a 
literature “the subject of whose works, and the little pictures 
by which they are illustrated, related to the lives of the upper 
classes.” 
iterature was limited to seeing one of the “little pictures” 
lying perhaps in his hall-porter’s chair. If he looked into a 
number he would find there was just as much murder in it as 
aristocracy. The character conferred upon the upper class in 
those tales would rather astonish Lord Lyttelton. 
always a titled minion who keeps a French cook and an opera- 
dancer. The stimulating knowledge of such luxuries taken 
with the Saturday beer can scarcely improve our working 
friend. It might deprive this reading of half its mischief to 
tell him that not one word of it was true to nature, to art, 
or to common sense. What is he to think when a real lord 
from the platform seems to recommend it? Lord Lyttelton 
assumed a serious responsibility here. That he did not 
know what he was doing it is charitable to suppose, “ al- 
though he walks about the streets of London, when he is there 
(sic), as much as anybody.” 

Emerson speaks of our proud insulation. He says every 
Englishman is an island; that he likes cutting himself off 
from his fellows, and enjoys being a sort of social or unsocial 
Crusoe, with a large capacity for finding his own food, raiment, 
and umbrella. This may be true to some extent. It is but 
the old John Bull and Castle notion in another shape, but it 
is inconsistent with the way in which manner could always rule 
us. Who got the reputation of the finest gentleman in Europe? 
Brummell imposed upon all London by sheer force of blacking 
and assurance. Nash stretched his cane like a sceptre over 
the hot waters of Bath. Has the art by which those half- 
witted noodles rose in the world, been lost, like the secret of 
Wedgewood ? It would seem so. A man can no longer be 
celebrated for his hat or his bow. Indeed, the dress of the day 
scarce allows a chance for a dandy to distinguish himself. 
Dressing within an inch of one’s life had more than a slang 








_at Dover, he had purchased half a dozen numbers 
periodical, and was, upon perusing them, astonished to find the 


We suspect his lordship’s acquaintance with this | 


There is — 


ae The Boy Detective; or, the Crimes of London” ws 
quite a new light upon a subject on which we thonght we 


significance when another twist of the cravat might have pro- 
duced strangulation. There is an ease in turn-down collars 
suggestive of our determination not to be slaves to fashion. 
But there is a fair share of koo-tooing done yet. We have put 
the standard of manners and dress upon a new peg. It is, 
perhaps, more difficult to approach than it was before. The 
modern swell is harder to imitate than the Regency buck. In- 
difference requires practice to assume gracefully, and to affect 
being interestingly stupid often demands considerable talent. 
The etiquette book before alluded to will scarcely help an 
aspirant. No sooner does he learn what to do than he must 
discover a way and an occasion of neglecting it, so as to 
exhibit a due disregard for restraint. He must be a good 
dancer, but not dance; and if naturally a clever talker, he 
must only speak to air a foppish stutter, bringing a subject on 
the tapis merely for the silly humour of stumbling over it. 
He must studiously avoid showing an interest in anything. 
He is so far better than his predecessors that he does not 
gamble so much, swear so roundly, or get into debt so reck- 
lessly ; but he is not a whit more useful. He is the drone of 
our hive—a clog in the wheel. A few of his kind we can afford. 
It is almost a rest to a man of work to see the great calm of 
an accomplished idler, to note the manner with which he takes 
his ease and assumes a right to it. You experience a 
vicarious indolence, a sympathetic placitude, for the moment, 
watching this eye-glassed lotos-eater, who desires to be let 
alone, and not to be bored with thought, or taxes, or sentiments, 
or opinions. You regard him as one does a person asleep, 
with a feeling almost of compassion for his helplessness, and 
perhaps a little envy for his being out of the sphere of trouble, 
for awhile at least. The swell, too, is a philosopher after his own 
fashion. If he has one fixed idea in the soft and velvet pile of 


| his brain, it is that you are a mistake, an intrusion, and a 
fellow who will not know what is good for him. The real 


danger from the swell lies in the example he sets. He is 
a mild evil certainly, and not altogether a disagreeable one, 
bat “ On n’aime guére d’étre empoisonné méme avec esprit de 


_ rose.” 
mation which has grown among the “ nature’s noblemen ” of | 
They long after the proper mode of | 
This | 
taste is probably fed to some extent by the tales of high life | 








THE LITERATURE OF THE GUTTER. 


Some years ago, at the opening of the Free Library in 
Manchester, Mr. Thackeray took the opportunity of ridiculing 
a class of publications which then commanded a large sale, 


_ and the chief object of which appeared to be to excite indigna- 
_ tion and contempt against the Throne, the Court, and the 





joyed 
rs, 
ed 


is 


aristocracy. Referring to a particular serial which 
even greater popularity than its rivals, he informed his a 
with ironical gravity, that being upon some octasion 






First Gentleman of Europe and his nobility engaged in break- 
ing the hearts and destroying the reputation of cham ids. 
Some years afterwards, being again delayed in the same place, 
he purchased.another sixpennyworth of what he described as 
“ forbidden joy,” and was more than ever amazed to learn that 
the First Gentleman and his companions were still engaged in 
the planning and execution of the most nefarious s¢éhemes 
against the peace of mind of those valuable domestiés, The 
publication to which Mr. Thackeray specially alluded has, we 
believe, after running through countless series and numerous 
reissues, at last come to an end; but its place has been taken 
by others which are certainly not less ridiculous, and from 
the perusal of which information is to be obtained of quite as 
novel and astonishing a character as that which occasioned him 
so much surprise. A slight reference to one or two of these 
stories will show that we do not exaggerate their capa for 
affording a “ sensation” to the inexperienced reader, ae 





were already tolerably well informed; viz., the means ich 
crimes are detected in the metropolis. We were under the 
impression that the machinery which was employed for that 
purpose was set in motion from Scotland-yard, and the 
main actors in the capture of thieves and mirdenedliines 
certain officers whose names are familiar to the readers of 
police reports. This, however, seems to be an entire mistake. 
The chief commissioner is only an agent, and these ‘well- 
known officers are but puppets whose motions are directed 
by a band of street boys associated for the detection and 
punishment of crime, and who supply tothe regular 
police all the information which enables them -to 2 

the criminals. The leader of this band, a hero beloved 








admired by all his companions, is one Ernest Keen, 
principal lieutenants are Inky Bob, originally the ¢ 
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begging-letter writer and forger named “Jem the Penman ;” 
Kit the Coaly, a coalwhipper’s boy; and Stumpy Sam, a 


crossing-sweeper ; all of whom have been brought up, or have | 


mixed more or less, among “ the criminal classes,” but who 


incorruptible hostility to vice. Ernest Keen’s talents have 
been developed by a residence, at an earlier period of his life, 
with a certain Inspector Sharp, but his ultimate devotion of 
all his energies to the work of detection arises from the murder 
of his father, a retired banker, by the lover of his step-mother, 
a Frenchman named Gaspard Massillon, but known in society 
as the Marquis de Laval, who is the head of a gang of coiners 
called the “‘ Shadow Band.” 


consents to share the fortunes of the murderer, and her in- 
stallation as a member of the Shadow Band, in the subterranean 


apartment of an old mill at Battersea, forms a striking incident | 


in the narrative. In the centre of the apartment was a long 


table covered with red cloth, two gilt arm-chairs stood beneath | 
a canopy at its head, and behind them was “a large entabla- | 


ture emblazoned with the mystic signs and symbols of the 
secret order.” 
apron with gold embroidered symbols ;” 
hung round his neck, to which was attached a brilliant orna- 
ment.” The ceremony observed upon this occasion was im- 
pressive, nay, to a weak mind almost appalling. Fenianism 
itself can have devised nothing more terrible. 


“A large book was placed before the Grand Master of the Lodge. 
_ On this was laid crosswise a key and sword. A gold flagon and goblet 
were produced, partly covered with a black velvet pall on which was 
embroidered a death’s head anda key. The cup was carried round 
by a masked brother. Then arms were bared, and each man drew a 
poignard and laid the point against his flesh. The queen of the band 
seated herself. The grand master raised his hands.” 


How simply and yet how effectively are these two actions | 
After the performance of “a grand chant or | 


described ! 


litany ” came the most important part of the ceremonial :— 


“The man now bore round the cup, into which tiny streamlets 
of blood began trickling from the poignard’s point on each bare arm. 
** What followed, Inky Bob never disclosed.” 


We may, however, readily imagine what it was, and cannot 
withhold our admiration of the delicacy which forbids the 
author to exhibit the agony which must have been experienced 
by the lady when that sanguinary draught was presented for 
her acceptance. A large part of the story is taken up with 
the doings of this mysterious band of ruffians, which are much 
more likely to excite the imaginations and engage the sym- 
pathies of the youthful reader, than are the more prosaic, but 
still sufficiently remarkable, achievements of the friends of 
virtue, the boy detectives. 

We are all familiar with the ragged and dirty little boys 
who turn cartwheels for coppers, importune passengers to buy 
bad cigar-lights for which they have no necessity, and in 
a variety of other ways impede the passage of hurried 
pedestrians; and most persons who have suffered from their 
annoyance have been accustomed to regtrd tl.ese young vaga- 
bonds as a great nuisance, and as only a little, if at all, 
removed from the class of regular thieves. If any one who 
has formed such an opinion will read the “ Wild Boys of 
London ; or, the Children of Night,” published at a penny a 
number, profusely illustrated with the most startling cuts, and 
No. 2 given away with No. 1, he will find that he has com- 
mitted a grand mistake, and that these despised urchins, whose 
head-quarters are in a certain river archway on the Lambeth 
side of the Charing Cross railway-bridge, constitute a great 
moral instrument, by means of which retribution is brought 
upon many evil-doers who have escaped the notice of detectives 
whether boys or men. He will learn, too, many other strange 
things from this publication. He will find, no doubt greatly to 
his surprise, that there exist in London, having their places of 
meeting somewhere in Lambeth—let the members for that 
borough look to it!—two rival secret societies, one called the Com- 
panions of the Silver Dagger, and the other, the Iron League. 
The mission of the Iron Leaguers appears to be to exterminate 
the Silver Companions, whom they regard as “the scourge of 
society,” and this leads to numerous conflicts, both above and 


below ground, in which the Companions seem to have some- | 
what the best of it. 'The Wild Boys are brought but little into | 


contact with these two confederacies. Their work is princi- 
pally the protection of the virtue of young women of humble 


position against the machinations of young sprigs of the | 
nobility. ‘Wild scapegraces,” and “ fond of reckless, desperate — 


sprees,” their historian admits them to be, but he maintains 


Though not exactly a party to | 
the murder of her husband, when he is dead Barbara Keen | 


Gaspard Massillon, the head of the society, | 
wore a purple mantle on his shoulders, and also “ a white satin | 
and “a blue ribbon | 


_ that they are honest to the backbone, and never do anything 


offensive to morality. The conduct of one or two of them 
when subjected to certain temptations to which men have been 


rim: | exposed ever since the days of Joseph, leads us to doubt the 
are all imbued with a noble admiration of virtue, and an | 


perfect accuracy of this statement, and certainly the warm 
descriptions of female charms with which the history of their 


_ career is interspersed are calculated to inspire the youthful 


student with feelings which are generally regarded as anything 
but moral. 
__ Had we space, we might illustrate the absurd and mis- 
_ chievous character of these penny serials by reference to many 
another story of thrilling interest. The mere names of a few 
of those which are regularly exposed for sale in the windows of 
shops in poor neighbourhoods will sufficiently indicate their 
| character :—* The Knight of the Road ;” “ Blueskin;” “ Red 
Wolf, the Pirate! the Monarch of the Deep;” “ Red Ralph, 
or the Daughter of Night;” “ Dare Devil Dick! the Boy 
_ King of the Smugglers;” and “ The Skeleton Horseman, 
or the Shadow of Death.” This is the sort of intellectual 
poison which is eagerly swallowed by thousands and tens of 
thousands of boys, and girls too. A good illustration of its 
effects was afforded the other day at the Marylebone Police- 
court, where eight boys, varying from ten to fifteen years of 
age, were charged with the commission of several petty thefts. 
These lads, acting together as a gang, had for some time 
eluded the vigilance of the police; and had systematically 
plundered the inhabitants of Paddington and Marylebone. That 


authorities at defiance was suggested by works such as those 
upon which we are commenting is pretty evident from the 
aliases which the young vagabonds had adopted. These were 
Jack Sheppard, Blueskin, Dick Turpin, Tom King, Claude 
Duval, Sixteen String Jack, the Captain, and the Detective— 
all names selected from the pages of this class of publications. 
Who can be the authors of these hideous burlesques upon: 
novel-writing, and what can have induced any rational human 
being to adopt such a career? The only explanation we can hit: 
upon is suggested by an observation of “ Jem the Penman”:— 





“* Well, what’s a cove to do? Ie takes to literature, and he must. 
live ; nothing better ’Il sell in humble spheres, and if he shoves in a 
moral edgeways it’s the most he can do.” 


Very fair-sounding morals are not unfrequently inserted 
“ edgeways,” and otherwise; but there is little hope of their 
prevailing against the whole scope and tenor of the works into 
which they are introduced. 








NAMES. 


privilege, at one time values a name above wealth, and at 


so as to be intrinsically identified with it at all. But he makes 
Cassius weigh his name with that of Cesar in a balance, and, 
despite the lean man’s efforts, we see that he cannot save him- 
self from kicking the beam. History is but a collection of 
names. They are the sum of events. Around a great name 
are inscribed the deeds which made it so. Of old a name was 
given which bore its own light—Naomi, splendour of beauty; 
Hannah, gracious; and Keturah, diffuser of perfumes. This 


among savage nations. Mr. Longfellow tells us of Minnehaha, 
Laughing water. Superstition was wont to attach an occult 


of misfortune. The Greeks, even to a late period, were given 
to this practice. Adam, for instance, was supposed to express 
in itself the origin of the first man, thus: the four letters, 
A, D, A, M, form respectively the initials of the Greek words 
for the cardinal points of the compass, avarody, évere, apxroc, 
psonuBpia, and the coincidence plainly signified that Adam 
was created from dust gathered from four quarters of the earth. 
The manner in which the foregoing derivation is reached 
reminds us of Goldsmith’s receipt for extracting Julius Caesar 
from the name of Ko-ti, the Chinese Emperor; only change“ Ko” 
into Julius, and “ti” into Cmsar, and there you have if. 
Another curious example of name juggling is also of Greek 
origin. One of the earliest symbols by which the Saviour was 
known was that of a fish, and we have seen on an ancient 
| Irish cross this strange representation, surrounded with twelve 

dgll-like figures of the Apostles. > 
na a po Lisnauliet theuilng to 18, the early Christians’ 
- composed the ic from “Inoove Xporég Oso Vide 
| Zwrhp,” and taking the first letter of each word we get 





the idea of the combination which had enabled them to set the: 


mode of gallantry is displayed in Holy Writ, and through most’ 
of the Oriental,writers, and we find the custom still prevalent 


With a mixture of reverence — 


SHakeEsrEaRE, with that inconsistency which is a poet’s- 


another questions whether it touches the quality of an object’ 


meaning to names; Adschylus made out Helen to be indicative: 
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Iy6é¢, or fish, A name gives rise to a legend which 
has nothing perhaps but a nominis umbra to stand upon. 
Thus the story of St. Rene coming from his grave twelve 
years after death, is said to have been founded on the 
word ve-ne (re-natus) i.e, reborn. Some names are fenced off 
from common usage. At Athens no slave could be called after 
Harmodius or Aristogeiton. This is the obverse side of the 
transatlantic fashion which christens the negro Pompey, or 
Brutus. The Romans nicknamed each other liberally; there 
was Scipio Asina (Scipio the she-ass), and Marcus Aurelius 
Corvinus, who came by the Corvinus from a tale that a crow 
once helped him in a combat. The effect of a name is con- 


siderable. Parents may seriously retard the prosperity of their | 


children by starting them under an inappropriate title. 
pathetically begs of godfathers not to Nicodenws a man into 
nothing. People have changed their names when they were 
too significant of importance before Mr. Norfolk Howard. 
Balzac the French writer was originally “ Guez” (beggar); but 
considering that literature as well as he would be insulted 
under such a head, he dubbed himself with the appellation of 
his estate. “ Desiderius Erasmus” was manufactured after 
the Ko-ti process. “ Gerard” in Dutch is“ amiable.” Erasmus 
turning “ Gerard” into a Latin word, and then into a Greek one, 
finally excavated that cognomen which he afterwards assumed 
as his own. He certainly disguised in his writings the quality 
which his original name conferred upon him as effectually as 
he did the name itself in the translation of it. 
of names perhaps are those which carry no decided meaning 
beyond the necessary one of distinction; Nelson Trafalgar 
Jones, or Badajos Waterloo Browne, are labelled, and if they 
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sentiment to save it from the general opinion we entertain of 
an autobiography. It should hint fiction without being com- 
pletely fictitious. It should tone a book, but not colour it. 
“ Barnaby Rudge” suggests a grotesque atmosphere, but 
“ Arthur Pendennis” is a polite and passive introduction to a 
climate of whose sunshine, shadow, or temperature you know 
nothing until you are in it. Our old comedies let out half the 
plot in the names of the characters as our indifferent farces 
do now. Sir John Brute, Lord Rake, Colonel Bully, and Lady 
Betty Modish were evidently docketed after the style of the 
artist who wrote “ This is a cow,’ “ This is a rose-bud,” 
under his pictures. It is worthy of notice how seldom, if ever, 
Shakespeare indulges-in this cheap humour. There is no 
easier trick, and it is thoroughly opposed to art. It is a most 
unworthy means to the end of wit, and defeats itself; for it 
destroys that surprise and unexpectedness which is the chiefest 
pleasure that belongs to wit. It is a hybrid of which allegory 


| is the parent, but it does not move with the measured freedom 


| has been selected as his appropriate companion. 
The best sort | 


of that figure, because it dare not expose everything, and must 
ally itself with a limited personation, such as “ Colonel,” 
“ Lord,” or “ Betty.” There are names which embody a whole 
breadth of character in a nation. “ John Bull,” rather by 
right of prescription than force of truth, holds this place with 
us. We stick to this sturdy man in obsolete costume with 
a tenacity resembling the grip of that villanous dog who 
Many 


French writers have accepted the caricature for a portrait, and 


have repeated the exaggeration with the addition of a rope, 
| with which Monsieur Bull brings his wife to the government 


| 


do not reach the reputations to which they are addressed, their — 


failure will call down as much ridicule as pity. You feel some- 
how that these men are to an extent impostors. ‘“ Sydney 
Smith” has become a usual combination, and it induces quite 
a sense of irritation to sit next a dull personage with this title. 
You could forgive Smith for being after the general run of Smiths, 


but who should have been christened plain John. 
nothing in this world with which we are so intimately asso- 
ciated as with our names. “ Notre nom propre c'est nous 
mémes.” Whether we shall take them with us into the next world 
would be extending our speculations too far. It is probable, how- 
ever, our names are part of that coil to be shuffled off, and that 
‘when they are carved upon our tombstones, we shall know them 
no more. Assuredly we get attached to them strangely, and 
bequeath them to our children with other heirlooms, when, 
like Colonel Newcome, we are obliged to answer, Adswm to the 
roll-call. We are tender with them even, and are anxious 
about the old name being kept up. We have lost the science 
of Onomantia, nor do we extract portents or prophecies 
from names as Plato believed could be done, yet we hold 
them in reverential regard as things by which we stand 
or fall. The man who is tired of his good name must 
have a bad conscience, for our name is to our inward 
selves the judge of the things we do. 
because it is to us the known and formal censor intimate with 
our thoughts, and the “ alter ego” guilty of irreverence in this 


_ would open the widest fields for conjecture. 
but you are vexed with a blockhead who has been ticketed Sydney | 
There is | 








| appropriateness. 
It is the judge | 


market established for these commodities at “ Smi’field.” 
Indeed, one of the few returns we give the Parisian wits for * 
the new plots, and almost new passions we import from them 
is the name and figure of Jean Bull. His bif-tik and his 
blasphemy always “draw” in a farce. There are some very 
extraordinary points connected with names which, to touch, 
When a man 
descends a little in your consideration, partly from familiarity 
and partly from estimate, why is it you commence to abbreviate 
his name to Tom, Dick, Harry, or Jack? Is there not a 
special fatality over “ Jacks”? There are a great many 
“Jacks” in Boulogne and in other haunts of genteel impe- 
cuniosity. A more than average number of “ Jacks” go to 
Australia, and come home again, and the fatted calf is not 
butchered on the festival of their return. Why is a waiter so 
frequently “ William,” and a footman “ Jeames”? Why are 
the great battles and generals of the new world and the towns 
even, “ Nicodemused” into ridicule? It must be difficult to 
round a period with the name of “ Bragg,” or to deseribe 
“ Bull-Run,” or the famous fight of “ Brandy-Wine,” which 
took place in the war of independence. ‘“ Syracuse,” “ Rome,” 
and “ London,” provoke comparisons. How naturally some 
women fit their names, and how unsuited others appear to 
them! “ The tune of Imogen” is an exquisite perception of 
Why will our actresses prefer being called as 
gents speak of them instead of taking their proper lady-like 


| prefix on the play-bill? Which would it be better, to imitate 


supreme court, flouts the very nature of self-respect, and strikes | 


at the dignity of a law which will vindicate itself by sending 
its representative from the tribunal. Once be not ashamed of 
hurting your name, and it is all up with you, and yours. A 
name which has come to us honourably is a hostage to fortune, 
and so, as in the saying, our children and our wives in whom it 
is.repeated, are hostages. We are inclined to pass an opinion 
on a person from the name he happens to bear. Milton wrote 
he would expect no mercy from one of the name of MacColleittok. 
In “ Pelham,” that handbook of silver-fork gentility, Bulwer’s 
hero describes a Mr. Briggs as a round monosyllabic figure, 
corresponding with his name. Elsewhere the dandy informs 
us: that he who is called Tom ought to have a red face, and 
wear a spotted neck-cloth. ‘Henry Pelham” is nice and 
millinerish. The fashion of tagging aristocratic names to novels 
is not so usual as it was. There is even a current setting the 


other way, and your romance may float on the stream : 
y suoecs$- | tages of the University so as to render them more available for 


fully enough without a coroneted figure-head. The realistic 
sehool gives us Martin Chuzzlewit and Nicholas Nickleby ; 


between the ordinary world and the world of society 
which Thackeray knew how to effect so happily. He is more 
fortunate in his names than Mr. Dickens. A good novel-name 
ought neither to repel by vulgarity nor offend through high pre- 
tence. Its quality should not be so distinctive as to give a 
hold for us to hang a conclusion upon, and at the same time | 
should not overcome our expectation of interest by presenting — 
itself in a shabby guise. It should have: at least a promise of 


in this respect Miss O’Neil, or Mrs. Siddons, or Nell:Gwynne 
and Peg Woffington? These questions we leave the reader ‘to 
answer for himself; we could not follow them out. The 
incidents, theories, and speculations on names are as numerous 
as the people who possess and are interested in them. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Tue influential meeting held in the hall of Oriel College to ¢on- 
sider the possibility of University extension, is a subject of 
interest with almost all classes in Oxford. It is doubtful whe 
the meeting was originally convened to consider the question on 
such broad grounds as it ultimately assumed. Indeed, it seems 
that the idea both of those who invited our attendance and of the 
earlier ppeahes, was, if not confined, at any rate specially directe 
to the formation of a theological college. Mr. Buckley was- 
first to broach the wider view of extending the educational advan- 


_ young men who wished to be surgeons or solicitors, and ane 


: t : | 
Pendennis and Esmond, however, mark - that comproniise  ‘elenedhdeiiet ee ee 


followed this lead, and expatiated from a more strictly professional 
point of viewupon Mr. Buckley's suggestions. From that périod of 
the debate, the narrower theological question became merged in 
the more general one. Yet it is by no means advisable to lose 
sight. of the original subject under discussion. Rather, it is a 
question of the utmost importance, and at the present time forces 
itself upon our notice in an especial manner. The Bishops find a- 
decreasing number of University men among the candidates who 
present themselves for ordination. Their place has frequently 
to be supplied from the class of “ literates” educated at one of the 
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theological colleges. Without opening the question of the advantages 
and disadvantages of such institutions as compared with either of 
the English Universities, it cannot but be regarded as unsatis- 
factory that at a time when church extension requires so many 
more young men to minister to increasing spiritual needs, the 
University of Oxford (we will limit the case to our own Alma 
Mater), which was founded and has grown up in such close 
connection with the English Church, should send out so few in 
roportion of its alumni to devote themselves to that profession. 
e do not hold, with the Times, that this is not a question of 
general public interest, any more than we can accept as true the 
dictum which it enunciates, that in fellowships and tutorships there 
is sufficient encouragement to induce men to take orders. That 
was all very likely in the days when not to take orders rendered a 
man ineligible for a fellowship: in the present year the argument 
is worthless. The solution proposed for the difficulty is that greater 
facilities should be given in Oxford to young men who wish to be 
clergymen, but whose means do not enable them to meet the 
expenses of the present University course. In short, it is proposed 
to erect a large cheap college or hall for poor men. Is this to be 
definitely a theological college? This question is in fact the touch- 
stone which divides the views taken about the proposition. There 
are some who wish it above all things; who regard it as a powerful 
machine for propagating their own form of doctrine. And that 
seems the fatal objection to it; that under present circumstances no 
such establishment could be instituted without becoming the tool 
of a particular Church party. Others come more cautiously to the 
scheme, and suggest that it should not be called a theological 
college, but imply that they hope it would virtually become so. 
Others see an objection to the whole idea, and believe that a cheap 





college would imply social degradation, and that thus one of the | 


characteristic advantages of university life would be lost. Half a 
hundred suggestions were offered—that a certain college (meaning 
All Souls) should go back to the terms and intentions of its founda- 
tion, and become a nursery for curates ; that no rich young men 
should be allowed to hold university or college emoluments, but that 
for them all distinction should be honorary; that the colleges should 
support affiliated halls, just as large foreign hotels maintain a dépend- 
ance ; that each college should send ten and the larger colleges twenty 
men to form a new colony, and soon. But although the subject 
is left so utterly undecided, and so many practical and unpractical 
suggestions have been offered upon it, it is gratifying to see that 
in some way or other all are agreed upon the necessity of throwing 
open a University education to a far wider circle than it at present 
benefits. Delegates from the several Colleges have been appointed 
by the members of each society to confer upon the whole question 
and to attempt to put it into some working shape. 

Before the publication of their mature considerations, it 
would seem as if the most simple and efficacious means of Uni- 
versity extension would be a reduction of the necessary terms of 
residence within College walls. If, instead of twelve terms being 
the compulsory period, six were to be accepted, and the system of 
lodging in the town proportionally extended, the University would 
be able to accommodate its 3,000 just as easily as its 1,500 
undergraduates. Your Cambridge correspondent would be able 
to tell us whether any practical disadvantages are found inse- 

ble from the custom of lodging out; there is no doubt that 
it might be made to carry with it the question of cheap education 
as well ; for there need be no compulsory attendance in College 
Hall, and no obligation to purchase the necessaries of life from a 
College functionary who is to make a handsome livelihood by the 
transaction. It seems, indeed, a most happy coincidence that the 
question of College extortion has been mooted side by side with 
the agitation for extending University education. It will be found 
that there is a close connection between the two. The real 
cheapening of University living ought to begin inside the Colleges, 
and if the shutters were put up at nineteen-twentieths of the 


handsome, attractive shops in the High-street, another great | 


help would be given! We will wait patiently for the Col- 
lege delegates to mature and publish their plan; and it 
would appear that we ought to wait too for a “ professional” 
solution of the Christ Church bread-and-butter question, as the 
Treasurer writes to say that the Dean has been supplied with a 
sum of money by the Chapter to employ a “ professional person” to 
examine the butler’s accounts. But the public will still think that 
it can see at least as far as an accountant into the millstone, and 
will still hold that the items on the battel bills are stubborn things. 
By the way, one of the most amusing forms of imposition in the 
University is the visit of certain old gaffers, called the “ Bartlemy 
Alms Men,” to those who gain any distinction or success in the 
University. It is, or used to be, their custom to appear cringingly 
before the successful undergraduate, with a dirty little book con- 
taining the names and the subscriptions of other victims ; and in 
addition to their demand they had a long story to tell about the 
iniquities of Oriel College, which had defrauded them of their just 
revenues, and that the University sanctioned their begging, in 
pity for them and disapprobation at the Oriel depredations. What 
truth there is in the story, perhaps Oriel itself could tell us best. 
Another “dodge” is to ring the church bells when the class-list 
comes out, and to demand toll from the successful candidates. 
The lists of entries for Greats and Moderations are peculiarly 
satisfactory this term, from the large proportion which the Honour- 
men bear to the Pass-men. In the school of Literee Humaniores 
there are fifty-seven candidates for hononrs against a hundred and 
forty-three who go in fur a pass ; and in the Moderation schools, 
the proportion is eighty-six to a hundred and thirty-seven. The . 





| number of Honour-men shows a steady increase, and when we look 
| at the different amount of work required for a Class and a Pass, 
the only conclusion can be that there is an increasing spirit of study 
in the University. 

The last week or two have been unusually prolific in “ musical 
exercises,” as they are called—the compositions to be performed 
by candidates for the degree of Dr. or Bachelor of Music, .Mr. 
Macleane’s oratorio, founded on the life of Noah, was regarded as 
a work of much scientific merit, although to the general public 
it was less attractive, as having been produced without the 
instrumental accompaniment of a band. r. Stainer’s ‘¢ Gideon,” 
which was brought out under most favourable circumstances, won 
universal admiration. The attempt to perform it in the hall of 
Magdalen College was frustrated by the inability of the band to 
force their way to their places through the crowd which had 
assembled ; and it is doubtful if the Vice-Chancellor would ever 
have made his way in to propose an adjournment to the Sheldonian 
Theatre, if he had not been preceded by the august and penetrating 
Poker of office. 

The two burgesses of the University, Sir W. Heathcote and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, have been paying calls on their con-- 
stituents—that is, dropping cards in the common rooms between 
three and five in the afternoon, when, as everybody knows, they 
are sure of finding nobody at home. To support them daring 
the performance of this Herculean task, they have accepted of 
college hospitality, Sir William staying with the Warden of All 
Souls and Mr. Hardy with the Provost of Oriel. They were 
neither of them present at the meeting held on the 25th inst., to 
consider what form the proposed memorial to Mr. Gladstone should 
take! It is said that Oxford dinner-parties, as well as votes in 
congregation, are becoming more or less political ; but it sounds 
rather mythical, though it would afford an excellent excuse to 
cover any annoyance at not being asked out here and there. It is 
superfluous to allude further to our last theologico-political vote 
which placed Mr. Mansel in the office of Curator of the Bodleian ; 
the majority in his favour against Mr. Pattison was about the 
statutable twenty. 

An account was given in an “Oxford letter” a week or two 
since, of some of the speeches at a recent Union debate. This 
was done in ignorance of a standing rule of the Seciety agaiust 
the publication of any part of its proceedings, which will, of course, . 
be respected for the future. The rule is, no doubt, a wise one, as. 
such publication would be likely to shackle the freedom of debate, 
and might give a false impression of the hasty utterances of young 
orators. It is a rule which the Society is indeed especially entitl 
to make, as it gives every facility for the introduction of strangers, 
who wish to be present at the discussions. 
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Wuatever changes may have taken place on minor points 
in the policy and habits of the Society of Friends, it must be 
admitted that in subjects of graver importance they adhere 
inflexibly to the principles adopted by them in the days of their 
earliest organization. Their aversion to war, and to everything 
directly or indirectly connected with war, is well known. In 
England they have been incessantly persecuted for their refusal 
to take part in the wars of the country. In America, where 
their sect has generally been held in great respect, they have 
fared no better. During the commotions which terminated 
in the separation of our American colonies from the 
| dominion of Great Britain, the Friends were involved in 
great trouble by their steadfast refusal to take part in the 
military services required of them. Many were reduced from 
a condition of ease and influence to one of absolute want by 
the excessive seizures of their property, made to recover the 
amount of the fines imposed upon them. No threat, punish- 
ment, or intimidation could induce them, however, either 
personally or by substitute, to enter the military service, and 
they submitted with fortitude to the pains and forfeitures 
inflicted upon them for their fidelity to their principles. Even 
during the last great war in America, Friends were severely 
fined for refusing either to serve in the militia or to find sub- 
stitutes. In England, during the same period, continued 
advice was given by their ministers to the different congrega~ 
tions not to embark in any species of commerce which might 
tend to assist the war then raging in America. For.example, 
in the report of the yearly meeting of Friends, held in London 
in May, 1865, in the summary of answers given to queries 
which had been forwarded to the different monthly meetings, on 
the state of the Society, we find the following passage :— 
“With the exception of five cases (one wo — a - 
reference to a person abroad, two cases of subscription 
volunteer fand, and another described as small, Friends are 
believed to be faithful in bearing onr Christian testimony 
against all war.” . 
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A notion prevails that the objection of the Quakers to 
engage in war is rather the result of their obedience to the 
doctrines promulgated by George Fox than any really con- 
scientious convictions of their own. This opinion is entirely 


j 
| 


erroneous. Great as their respect may be for the memory of | 


their founder, they base their arguments on far higher and 
earlier authorities. In this as in other subjects of difference 
between themselves and other Christian denominations, the 
Friends, after reverently appealing to Scriptural authority, 
are fond of quoting the confirmatory practice of the primitive 
Church. Gibbon, for example, has shown that in the second 
and third centuries of the Christian era, Christians without 
exception considered themselves excluded from all military 
employments. They cite Justin Martyr, who, quoting from 
Isaiah a prophesy fulfilled under the Gospel, adds :—‘* We who 
formerly destroyed each other now not only do not fight with 
our enemies, but cheerfully die, confessing Christ.” It is 
singular to note*how deeply the Friends have examined into 
the lives and writings of the older Fathers of the Church, in 
order to ascertain the belief and practice of the earlier 
Christians in regard to the lawfulness of war. They bring 
forward Irenwus, Lactantius, Origen, Justin Martyr, and 
many others to prove that the Society of Friends are in 
strict accordance with the Fathers of the Christian Church in 
their opposition to war. With these ancient and respectable 
authorities more or less on their side, it cannot fairly be alleged 
that their conscientious objection to war is a mere absurd 
crotchet, entitled to no tolerance or sympathy on the part of 
professing Christians. 

The inflexible determination of the Quakers neither directly 
nor indirectly to interfere in war has been, to do them justice, 
unaccompanied by secresy or evasion. They have always been 
willing boldly and unhesitatingly to publish their opinions, 
especially in seasons when war was imminent, and when their 
behavionr was the more likely to subject them to punishment 
and persecution. For example, notices were publicly issued 
from the central body to the Society at large in 1745, at the 
time of the Pretender’s invasion, “ not in any manner to engage 
in the war.” Again, similar notices were issued in 1757 and 
1760, expressly against providing “ substitutes for military 
service, or the payment of money for exemption.” In 1791 
and 1798, warnings were issued to the Friends, not only 
against personally engaging in the war, or finding substitutes, 
but against being drawn into loans, arming or letting out ships 
or vessels, or otherwise promoting the destruction of the 
human species. It continues: “ Let all be careful not to seek 
or accept profit by any concern in the preparations now so 
extensively making for war, for how inconsistent is it to refuse 


an active compliance with warlike measures, and at the same 


time to enrich ourselves by the commerce and other circumstances 
dependent on war!” Few scruples were felt by the Govern- 
ments of those days in prosecuting all who were obnoxious to 
their policy, and it must have required no little courage on the 
part of those who published a document of the kind. Again, 
in 1804 and 1805, similar notices were issued, advising Friends 
against aiding and assisting in the conveyance of soldiers, 
Even as late as 1861, it was especially requested that no 
member of their society would carry on any commerce that 
might directly or indirectly tend to prolong the war in 
America. 

For a long period of time the obligation of oaths, in all legal 
proceedings, was considered by the Society of Friends as a 
great grievance on the conscience. The Act of Parliament, 
however, passed in the year 1833 (3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 49), 
giving, in all cases, to the affirmation of Quakers the legal 
force and effect of an oath, in great part relieved them from 
that difficulty. Again, by the Act 1 & 2 Vict. c. 77, the same 
privilege was extended to persons who have been Friends, or of 


‘the persuasion of Friends, and who entertain conscientious 


objections to the taking of oaths. Another Act passed in the 
session of 1861 extends the same privilege to criminal cases, 
and they are now without the slightest grievance in regard to 


' ancestors. 








the taking of oaths. The Quakers regard the alterations thus | 


made in their favour with no little pride and satisfaction. 
They also consider the present state of the law as “ happily 
indicating more enlarged and enlightened views than have 
hitherto prevailed in regard to Christian liberty and the rights 
of conscience.” 

In their cpposition to popular amusements, many of the 
Quakers of the present day are as staunch as were their 
ancestors at the first formation of the society. “ We earnestly 
beseech our Friends,” says the General Epistle issued in the 


year 1739, “and especially youth, to avoid all conversation as _ 


pastimes with which this age aboundeth, particularly balls, 


_ of usel ion. is subj ame 
may tend to draw their minds into the foolish and wicked | sence Ma Gah er ee ee Perea 


gaming-houses, horse-races, and play-houses, those nurseries of 
debauchery and wickedness.” If the advice now given by their 
ministers for the guidance of Friends in the present day were 
fully carried out, these tenets on the subject of amusements 
would often seem to be even more rigid than those of their 
In the Printed Epistle of 1853 Friends are par- 
ticularly advised to be on their guard, even under circumstances 
which the generality of mankind hold not only to be innocent, 
but almost necessary for recruiting the mind after the fatigues 
of the ordinary avocations of life. “Of the various means of 
allowable recreation and mental improvement placed within 
our reach, few call for the exercise of greater circumspection 
than travelling, especially in foreign countries. In excursions 


| or in tarrying at watering-places, either at home or abroad, 


the time may be wasted and the mind insensibly drawn into 
habits and associations more or less undesirable or pernicious.” 

Music is said to be “the only sensual pleasure without vice,” 
and the Society of Friends in prohibiting this innocent relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment will find little sympathy or encouragement 
among other Christian denominations. They make no distinc- 
tion, but prohibit the study and practice of music, whether 
sacred or profaue :— 


“Our attention,” says the Printed Epistle of 1846, “has been 
turned to the increased exposure of our young friends to the tenpta- 
tions of music, both in its acquisition and practice. Serious is the 
waste of time to those who give themselves up to it, and what account 
can they render of those precious hours which might otherwise have 
been devoted to the glory of God and to the good of their neighbour. 
It does not, however, only involve the absorption of time ; it not 
unfrequently leads into unprofitable associations, and in some instances 
to a general indulgence in the vain amusements of the world.” 


Again, in 1854 :— 


“‘ Amongst those gratifications of sense from which the members of 
our religious society, by common consent, growing out of what we be- 
lieve to be a root of Christian principle, have, with much unanimity, 
felt themselves restrained, are the study and practice of music. That 
which is of the character ordinarily designated as sacred music not 
unfrequently stimulates expression and feelings which are far from 
being the genuine breathings of a renewed heart, and tends to excite- 
ment, often unhappily mistaken for devotion, and to withdraw the soul 
from that quiet, humble, and retired frame, in which prayer and 
praise may be truly offered with the spirit and with the understanding 
also. And as to those musical exhibitions in which an attempt is 
made to combine religion with a certain amount of amusement, it is 
hard to understand how a truly Christian mind can allow itself to 
sanction the profanation of the sacred name by the attendance of such 
performances where the most awful events recorded in Holy Scripture 
are made the subject of professed entertainment to an indiscriminate 
assembly, many of whom make no pretensions to religion.” 


This severe prohibition against the study and practice of 
music is, we are happy to say, utterly disregarded by a very 
large proportion of the Quaker community. True, the Printed 
Epistles containing the advice were received with respect, but 
at the same time they were looked upon as the somewhat pre- 
judiced opinions of venerated members of the old school, and 
hardly in accordance with the more liberal spirit existing among 
the members of the Society in the present day. So far from 
music being objected to, at present, singing forms a portion of 
the education of the majority of Quaker young ladies of the 
rising generation. Sacred music is much cultivated and 
practised in the private worship of Quaker families, and we 
never heard that any demoralizing effect had been found to 
arise from the singing of hymns in the family circle. In one 
of the principal and best conducted Quaker ladies’ schools in 
England, we are informed, on excellent authority, that there are 
no fewer than five pianofortes, which appear to produce no 
more deleterious effects than occasional irritability of the 
nervous system amongst the governesses. 

Another marked peculiarity among the Society of Friends, 
and on which considerable difference of opinion exists, is that 
of dress. The well-known Quaker’s dress—the broad-brimmed 
hat, the collarless coat, the knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, 
as well as the sad-coloured bonnet, the white kerehief, and 
dark, plain, though frequently rich, dress of the women—is 
still worn by the ultra-orthodox party of the present day. On 
the other hand, many of the new school, holding such artificial 
distinctions to be vain and profitless, and deplori 1e precious 
time too frequently lost in disputing on a gre hv 
adopt the form of dress they consider best suited to their 
avocations or personal comfort. It must not be imagined that 
the present Quaker dress was worn by the Friends at the 
earlier period of their society. Then they affected no pecu- 
liarity in the fashion of their costume to distinguish them fro 
others. All that was required was simplicity and the | 









severe, but not more so than is admitted to be justi 
commendable in the present day. The Printed Er 
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advises “that Friends everywhere be put in mind to keep under 
the guidance of the Spirit of Truth their outward habits and 
fashions, not suffering the spirit of the world to get over them, 
lest it prevail upon them till it leads them, by giving a little 
way to it, from the simplicity and plainness that so becomes 
the Gospel.” Again, in another Epistle in 1703, it is advised 
that, “as pride and the vain customs of the world are prevailing 
over some of our profession, that Friends avoid in their dress 
all extravagancy in colour and fashion, and to keep themselves 
in respect thereof spotless and blameless ; and that all parents 
be watchful over their children and careful not to suffer them 
to get into pride and excess, but to keep them in that plainness 
of dress which becomes the people of God, that their children 
may not be exposed to ruin by their parents’ neglect.” 

It appears to have been about the middle or earlier part of 
the last century that the conventional Quaker dress was adopted, 
and it was worn by them, with more or less uniformity, until 
about thirty or five-and-thirty years since. In consequence 
of some innovations which were then made in the discipline of 
the Friends, a considerably greater amount of liberality on the 
subject of costume then crept in among them. This has gra- 
dually increased until, in the present day, in perhaps the 
majority of instances it is impossible to distinguish a Quaker 
by his dress. The change has been arrived at not through any 
carelessness or indifference to the traditions of their order, but 
after deep and profound consideration. Perhaps the best 
method of explaining to the reader the present state of feeling 
of the majority of the Quakers on the subject would be to 
quote an extract from a popular and admirably-written tract 
by Mr. John Allen, a member of the Society of Friends, on 
“ Plainness of Dress ”:— 

“Our predecessors were marked [he says] by the weightiness of 
their spirits and the seriousness of their behaviour, but it does not 
appear that when they united together in religious fellowship they 
adopted any particular costume, or dressed differently from other 
sober people of the day. They were not charged with singularity of 
dress as they were in language; hence it may be concluded that in 
personal appearance they were.very similar to those around them. 
They declined, however, the use of needless ribbons, of lace, gaudy 
colours and mere ornaments, which were worn largely by fashionable 
persons; it was the absence of these, and not any peculiar cut of the 
clothes, which, as George Fox says, distinguished them as Quakers. 
He recommended plainness, frugality, usefulness, and decency, in 
opposition to their contraries, but nothing more, and he himself, from 
motives of economy perhaps, often wore a leather dress. When 
William Penn joined the Society, he seems not to have made any 
sudden change of garb, but to have left off its ornamental appendages 
one after the other.” 


The business habits and general integrity of the Society of 
Friends in all monetary and commercial matters are well 
known. From almost their first institution notices are to be 
found in the General and Printed Epistles warning their 
co-religionists against reckless and over-trading, as well as 
dishonest conduct of any kind, and certainly no community on 
the face of the earth could have more rigidly and conscienti- 
ously followed the advice thus given. In th» Printed Epistle 
of 1692, Friends are especially advised “not to overcharge 
themselves with too much trading or commerce beyond their 
capacities to discharge with a good conscience towards all men, 
and that all Friends concerned therein be very careful not to 
contract extravagant debts, endangering the wronging of others 
and their families, which some have done, to the grieving of 
the hearts of the upright; nor to break their promises, contracts, 
or agreements, in their buying or selling, or in any other lawful 
affairs to the injuring themselves and others, occasioning strife 
and contentions and reproach to truth and Friends. And it 
is advised that all Friends entering into trade or that are in 
trade and have not stock sufficient of their own to answer the 
trade they aim at, be very cautious of running themselves into 
debt, without advising some of their ancient and experienced 
friends.” Again, in 1771, we find many strong injunctions 
against accepting bills recklessly and becoming security for others 
rashly. “We earnestly desire Friends,” says the Epistle, “to keep 
strictly on their guard that none through any specious pretences 
of rendering acts of friendship to others with safety to them- 
selves, may risk their own peace and reputation and the security 
of their families. In order, hereunto, we recommend this salu- 
tary advice of the wise man to their especial notice and regard. 
‘ Be not thou one of them that strike hands, or of them that 
are sureties for debts. If thou hast nothing to pay why should 
he take away the bed from under thee?’” Friends are also 
strongly reminded, in several other Epistles, when they find 
themselves in embarrassed circumstances, not to allow a false 
shame to hinder them from disclosing their position to other 
members of the Society, “that they may be helped in their 
difficulties and their credit saved, as well as the comfort and 
respectability of their wives and families secured.” One 





Printed Epistle in 1759 especially impresses on all defaulters 
that although their creditors may have accepted a composition 
on the amounts due to them, and they are therefore acquitted 
from any further payment, “ yet the principle of universal 
righteousness enjoins full satisfaction to be made, if ever the 
debtors are of ability.” In the Printed Epistle of 1782, and 
again issued in 1833, there is also a clause worthy of the 
highest commendation bearing on the same subject. 


“Tt is the jadgment of this meeting that monthly or other meetings 
ought not to receive collections or bequests for the use of the poor, or 
other sources of the Society, from persons who have fallen short in 
the payment of their just debts, though legally discharged by their 
creditors ; for, until such persons have paid the deficiency, what they 
possess cannot in equity be considered as their own. And monthly 
meetings are desired to exercise due caution against too early ad- 
mitting such individuals to take an active part in the discipline.” 


Although, with the exception of the prohibition against 
trading in commodities used directly in warfare, all recognised 
honest trades appear open to the Friends, there is one calling— 
that of a licensed victualler—which, though not positively 
forbidden, is discouraged among them in the strongest manner. 
The Society of Friends have as a body been among the prin- 
cipal supporters of the Temperance movement, and warnings 
against insobriety are to be found in many of their printed 
epistles. Not only do they earnestly implore all Friends to 
avoid the publican’s trade, but they carry their solicitude still 
further, and endeavour by all means in their power to limit as 
much as possible the necessity of their commercial travellers 
frequenting inns. Several epistles notice the temptations to 
which young men are exposed when following that occupation; 
and they not only impress upon them the advisability of 
accepting all hospitality offered them by Friends in the 
different towns in which they may sojourn, but they also 
point out to the Quaker community generally the good work 
they would be doing by inviting these young men to their 
houses, and thus withdrawing them from the temptations 
they are likely to be exposed to in the inns. 


“ Our solicitude,” says the Printed Epistle of 1816, “‘ has at this time 
been awakened for our young men employed as travellers in business. 
The exposure of these to the temptations to which they are often 
unavoidably subjected has tended to draw aside some from that 
simplicity, that purity of heart and thought, that strict morality, 
which our Christian principles require. And we would encourage 
Friends in different places, where those in this line of employment may 
travel, to continue, and to extend to them that kind and hospitable 
notice which has been already manifested.” Again, in 1834:—** Our 
sympathy is awakened for our young men who are sent out as 
commercial travellers. The employment leads to the frequenting inns, 
and the company they there meet with is often inimical to a growth in 
grace, and exposes to intemperance and other vices. When young 
men are thus from home, we affectionately exhort them to seek the 
company of Friends, and gratefully to avail themselves of those kind 
and hospitable attentions which are wont to be offered them.” 


Another peculiarity in the code of rules regulating the 
economy of the Society of Friends is their unwillingness to 
submit their disputes, either on monetary or other transactions, 
to the decision of a court of law. Their repugnance, in fact, to 
all litigation appears to be at least as strong as their aversion 
to war, slavery, the taking of oaths, or the payment of tithes. 
Their rules against going to law are strongly prohibitory, and 
have been so from almost the first organization of their society. 
In the Printed Epistle of 1692, reissued in 1833, they say :— 
“ Tt is advised, that in all cases of controversy and difference, 
the persons concerned therein either speedily compose the 
difference between themselves, or make choice of some faithful, 
unconcerned, impartial Friends to determine the same; and 
that all Friends take heed of being in unity one with another.” 
Although arbitration is the mode advised for the definitive 
settlement of all otherwise impracticable disputes, Friends are 
especially advised, rather than recur to it, to settle the matter 
amicably among themselves. “ It is the advice of this meeting,” 
says the Printed Epistle of 1697, “ that persons differing about 
outward things do, as little as may be, trouble ministering 
Friends with being arbitrators in such cases.” 

By the code of rules for the arbitration of differences among 
Friends, it is set down that if any one shall refuse to end a 
difference in which he is a party concerned, or to refer it to 
arbitration within the period of one month after notice m 
writing so to do has been given him by the overseers or other 
Friends who have given advice on the subject, the case is to 
be reported to the monthly meeting to which he belongs, and 
if that tneeting be of opinion that the case should be arbitrated 
on, and the Friend still refuse to admit of arbitration, he 1s 
forthwith to be disowned by the Society. When cases of 
difference have been referred to arbitration, and judgment has 
been given, if either party concerned refuse to stand to and 
perform the said award, after the monthly meeting are assured 
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it has been a just one, the meetings are then to proceed to 
disownment. 

Persons not of the Society of Friends may be chosen as 
arbitrators should any peculiar features of the case require it, 
but it is considered advisable they should be chosen from 
among the Friends. 

If any case should arise (of which, however, there are very 
few on record even from the time of George Fox to the present 
day) in which it is absolutely necessary that proceedings at 
law should be taken, the permission apparently of nearly the 
whole body, acting by representatives, has to be taken. The 
manner in which this is performed is most complicated. If 
all the parties are members of the same quarterly meeting, the 
committee of that meeting is to be the approving one; if not, 
the approbation is to be obtained at a joint conference of all 
the committees of the respective quarterly meetings, of which 
any one individual of either side is a member. Should any 





member of the Society “ arrest, sue, or implead at law” any 


other member thereof, except under permission granted as | ) \ 
: 3 _ essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
| charity.” 


aforesaid, he may be disowned by the meeting. These rules, 
however, are not considered binding upon trustees or executors 
acting for others in the performance of their duties as such, 
nor upon any Friends acting on behalf of, and so as to incur 
a legal responsibility to, persons not of the Society. 

Matters of defamation are not considered subjects for 
arbitration, unless some injury is proved to have been sustained 
by the aggrieved member either in his trade or property, in 
which case the subject comes within the rules of the Society. 

Certainly no community, either in England or elsewhere, 
possess a greater number of eminent men among them in 
proportion to their numbers. At the same time it should be 
remarked, that it is only of late years that they have started 
so pre-eminently into notice. The late Joseph Pease, M.P. for 
South Durham, was the first “ Friend” who entered Parlia- 
ment. At present there are several, and among them some of 
the most able and respected members in the House of Com- 
mons. We have the celebrated John Bright, M.P. for Bir- 
mingham; Samuel Gurney, M.P. for Penryn and Falmouth ; 
Charles Gilpin, M.P. for Northampton; Jonathan Pim, M.P. 
for Dublin; William H. Leatham, M.P. for Wakefield, and 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P. for South Durham. 

Among the Society of Friends may also be found many of 
our most eminent merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
capitalists. Mr. Joseph Pease, of Darlington, coal-mine owner, 
banker, and railway director, possesses the reputation of being 
among the most eloquent of their ministers. Several other 
members of the same family are celebrated for the magnitude 

of their commercial operations. The Backhouse family of 
Darlington; Hodgkin, Pease, Spence, & Co., bankers, of 
Newcastle; the Crewdson family, of Kendal and Manchester 
(although they have now almost all left the Society) were 
brought up as Quakers. The Strutts of Derby were also of 
Quaker origin. The Crosfields of Liverpool ; the Gurney family 
(Samuel and Edmund were partners in the firm Overend, 
Gurney, & Co., now a limited liability company); Joseph 
Gurney Barclay, of the firm of Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 
Lombard-street; G. W. Alexander, capitalist, of Lombard- 
street; the Hoare family (Barnett, Hoare, & Co.); the Birk- 
becks of Norwich, eminent capitalists; the Fox family, of 
Falmouth, great mining agents and proprietors; the well- 
known Sturge family, of Birmingham and Gloucester ; Lloyds, 
the eminent bankers of Wednesbury and Birmingham; the 
Darbys of Coalbrookdale, the large iron-founders; the Pims, 
of Dublin, merchants and poplin manufacturers ; the Malcolm- 
sons, of Waterford and Liverpool, jerhaps the largest steam- 


ship owners in the world; and the Richardsons, of Lisburne | 
and Belfast, the great linen manufacturers, all these are or 
were Quakers. We could greatly extend the list, but the names | 
above given sufficiently prove the vast amount of commercial | 


industry and ability to be found among the body of Quakers. 

The great wealth and respectability of the Society of Friends 
have been accounted for by many ingenious theories. Against 
one calumny which is brought forward to their prejudice we 
must earnestly protest—that they expel from their body those 
that are unfortunate. Never was a statement more contrary 
to fact. No member is ever disowned by them unless he has 
been guilty of some gross act of immorality or dishonesty, 
such as would involve his expulsion from any respectable 
community whatever. Their disownments do not, on an 
average, amount to one in one thousand annually." Again, 
those who leave the Society are generally of the wealthiest, 
whilst the void is invariably recruited, if not from the poor, 
from at least those of very slender means. 

In literature the Quakers have not so much distinguished 
themselves as in the useful arts, probably from light reading 


| not exceed 13,000 souls. 





not being so much in favour with them as among the rest of 
the community. Still, they can produce many very able 
writers, especially in science. Robert Were Fox, of Falmouth, 
published some learned researches into the electric influence 
in the formation of mineral lodes and veins. Professor Oliver 
has written well on botany ; Dr. Hodgkin, on medicine; Joseph 
Jackson Lister, F.R.S., of Upton, on the microscope. The 
late William Allen, writer on chemistry, the late Dr. Dalton, 
the world-renowned chemist and philosopher, Luke Howard, 
the celebrated meteorologist, were also Quakers. William 
Thistlethwaite has written an excellent treatise on the 
Society of Friends, as has also Dr. Edward Ash. Mr. William 
Tallack has written an interesting work on the Society of 
Friends in America. There are several excellent biographers 
in their body. The Society also maintain two journals—one 
the British Friend, the other the Friend—both well managed 
and ably written. The latter, the organ of the new school, 
has chosen an excellent motto (taken from St. Augustine, 
we believe), indicative of the principles it advocates: “ In 


The most remarkable and praiseworthy attribute of the 
Quakers is their wonderful and untiring philanthropy. Many 
of the most popular benevolent movements of the present day 
either took tneir rise among them, or have found in them their 
most liberal supporters. They have been among the strongest 
supporters of the Temperance movement, both by personal 
energy and pecuniary contributions. The Drinking Fountains 
Association was started, and in great part supported, by Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, M.P. The Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment was instituted and mainly supported by Quakers. 
The Slavery Abolition Society counted them among its most 
liberal subscribers. The Freedmen’s Aid movement has been 
in England principally supported by Quakers, their pecuniary 
contributions amounting to at least £1. 10s. per head on the 
whole Quaker community of the country. During the cotton 
famine their personal contributions were of the liberal 
description, the contribution of the Society as a Body being 
equal to £1 per head of the whole community—men, women, 
and children. The Aborigines Protection Society is principally 
supported by them. They have an extensive Sunday-school 
Association, instructing more than ten thousand children, not 
of their own persuasion, in sacred history and the élements of 
the Christian religion. To the Quakers England is indebted 
for the great amelioration which has of late years taken place 
in the treatment of the insane. In the cure of their lunatics 
they abolished the system of restraint and fear, formerly con- 
sidered necessary all over England. In consequence of some 
cruelties practised on one of the Society in a madhouse, the 
Friends resolved on establishing an asylum of their own. The 
erection of the Friends’ Retreat near York was the result. It 
was opened in 1796, and the gentle system was adopted and 
carried out with great success, in spite of the sneers and prog- 
nostications of the medical profession at large, who carried on 
the coercive system for ten or fifteen years longer. The 
Quaker treatment of lunatics deserves a longer notice than our 
space will allow, but the following comparison between the 
cures on admissions and the death rate per cent. of some other 
asylums, will prove how kind, careful, and scientific is the 
treatment their insane receive :— 


Cures. Deaths yearly. 
Lancaster ............ 40 percent. 18 per cent. 
Yorkshire, W.R....... 4A 9 16 98 
pe ee 20 - 12 9 
Staffordshire .. ...... 43 - 13 id 
Quakers’ Retreat ... 50 4 


Enough has been said to prove the philanthropy, ability, 
integrity, and wealth, to be found in the Quaker community, 
but another remarkable fact remains to be told. The total 
number of this remarkable body in the three kingdoms does 


For many years past, until about 1862, the Quaker popula- 
tion in this country had been gradually decreasing. It is now 
about stationary. Many reasons have been - given for this: 
decadence, but hardly any one can be termed perfectly satis- 
factory. Without assuming certainty on the point, we are 
inclined to believe it arises from two causes: the first the 
ridicule which certain ultra-members of their body have con- 
trived to cast upon the remainder by their eccentricities in 
dress and behaviour; and, secondly, the want of energy in 
their ministers in making converts. In this last respect a 
singular apathy seems to exist among them, amounting 
occasionally almost to exclusiveness. With a little more 
energy there is no doubt their numbers. would greatly inerease, 
for apart from religious. matters, their independence, courtesy, 
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respect for honest labour, integrity, and industry, would alone 
offer points of attraction of the strongest description to others 
esteeming the same qualifications. It is perhaps well for other 
religious denominations that the Society of Friends are so far 
from imitating their aggressiveness, and that they show so 
little desire to make proselytes. With more energy on the 
part of their ministers, and some few modifications of practice 
rather than principle, the Society of Friends might, with very 
little difficulty, become one of the most popular, if not indeed 
one of the largest, communities in the kingdom. 





Errata.—Some errors, principally clerical ones, occurred in last 
week’s article on the Society of Friends:—Mr. Gilpin was 
educated at Sidcot school ; and for “‘ Charlotte Burger,” mentioned 
as amongst the female Quakers conspicuous for their eloquence, 
we should read ‘‘ Charlotte Burgess ;” for “ Benjamin Leabohn,” 
of Luton, read “ Benjamin Seebohm ;” for “Stephen Gullet,” read 
“ Stephen Grellet ;” for “John Pease” and “ Joseph Pease” of 
“Denbigh,” read of “ Darlington ;” for “John Haelgkin,’ read 
“ John Hodgkin,” and for “ Isaac Skays,” read “ Isaac Sharpe.” 








FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue gallery of the British Institution presented last week a 
spectacle for gods and men in the copies of the old masters by 
certain artists, whom we are to regard as representing the students 
of this institute for promoting the fine arts. From’ the esta- 
blishment of the institution it seems to have been a part of the 
scheme to encourage this copying of the old masters, under the 
supposition that it might be a studying of them. So far as we can 
recollect of these exhibitions, they rarely, if ever, show either an 
ability to copy or to study the great masters of the art. This last 
exhibition was almost contemptible in both respects, and leads us 
at once to entreat the directors to put the old masters out of their 
misery by sending them all home to their quiet country houses, 
with the rest of the respectabilities of the old schools, at the close 
of the annual meeting of the British Institution. It is a slur upon 
the dignity of great works of art to expose them to this miserable 
caricaturing called studying ; it is as if so many fine passages from 
Homer or Shakespeare were hung up on the walls for parody by 
any conceited poetasters of the day who wished to see their own 
trash compared with the everlasting models. Nothing but the best 
kind of copying, such as is seen in the galleries abroad, is at all 
tolerable, and even there it is a question whether the practice has 
not had a very depressing influence upon the artists. Certainly 
there is no place where we see such excellent copies made of the 
old mastersas in Italy, and generally by Italians ; and we observe 
at the same time how, with scarcely an exception, modern painting, 
in the hands of the Italians, has become imitative of their old 
masters and weak in all original ideas. Hundreds of artists abroad 
live by copying the same pictures year after year, till they grow 
old, and then, unfortunately, they are compelled to continue at the 
grinding work. The same class is to be seen in our galleries, though 
not in such numbers, and rarely with equal ability. The greater 
number of copyists in our galleries are young ladies, who know no 
better, and old maids, who are better employed perhaps in this 
than in mischief-making of another sort. But, so far as the 
persistence of the study of art is concerned, it should not give 
much cause for regret if the National Gallery, the South Kensington 
Museum, and the British Institution, were shut against all copyists. 
It may be reasonably doubted whether any student who copied an 
old picture of any school more than three times ever attained 
distinction as a painter. Many instances, indeed, could be named 
of young men of good talent sinking into the position of a wretched 
dependant on some hard-fisted picture-dealer, shut up in his garret, 
manufacturing Raphaels and Correggios, and gems of the Dutch 
school, which, when properly cracked and made to grow old in a 
day, are sent to enrich the collections of some cognoscenti in the 
¢olonies, or furnish the saloons of the shoddy aristocracy of the 
New World. There can be nothing but degradation come out of 
this ; and the very few good copies made can scarcely be said to 
atone for so much that is mischievous, in encouraging an unworthy 
occupation for artists, and is directly dishonest towards the public. 
Now that photographs, and engravings, and chromoliths, afford 
‘such ample scope for conveying a fair idea of any picture, there is 
less excuse than ever for the practice. F 

If the old masters are to be studied at all in this way—which, 
a8 we conceive, is by no means the best way of understanding and 
appreciating their art—the copying should be done with intelli- 
gence, and not in the mere groping about with the brush in vain 
attempts to bring something on the canvas which can never be 
found in the manner pursued. What little is known about the 

*method in which the great masters painted very seldom comes 
within the knowledge of the persons who copy in the galleries ; 
and even were they acquainted sufficiently with the different 
methods of painting and of producing the effects of tone and colour, 
the etainehelion alone would require the constant instruction of 
a master. Instead of this we see in all the galleries, and in the 
British especially, the most wild and ignorant employment of the 

















palette, the exception being the ordinary skilful work of a painter 
who knows the rudiments of the palette. We are persu ded that 
such an office as an artist-visitor in the galleries, to whom students 
could apply for advice and instruction would be one of some 
utility, and it would turn the practice of painting from the old 
masters into something like promotion of the study of the fine 
arts. At the British Institution no sort of plan seems to be thought 
of, though there are many of the directors well informed in all 
matters of the kind. The pictures selected for study are never 
well chosen to illustrate points of style or methods of painting, 
and frequently it would seem as if the purpose was to play into 
the hands of the makers of spurious pictures. Let us look, for 
example, at the pictures placed for study in this last exhibition : 
we find it difficult to mame one suitable for study and at 
the same time unobjectionable for other reasons. The Vandyke 
portrait of Charles I., from Lord Warwick’s gallery, eligible 
as a study, is objectionable as giving opportunity for multi- 
plying the already too large number of copies in the market, 
The “St. Cecilia” by Romney, which was attacked by no 
less than twenty artists, good, bad, and indifferent, not one 
of whom came within millions of miles of the sphere where 
such rich beauty resided, was also a picture particularly liable to 
be imitated in this gross way, and palmed off as the work of the 
master, besides which it offered nothing but the beauty of the face 
as a study. The “Nymph” of Sir Joshua was one of the best 
examples of his fine colour that could have been set; but, with 
one solitary exception, the attempts were so many utter failures 
from want of the commonest skill. The successful case, however, 
was only too palpably a dealer’s copy. Then the other Sir Joshua, 
the little Lady Fitzpatrick, was a picture in which time had wrought 
sO many tints and gradations that it became simply a vain attempt 
to paint such delicate shades right off at once, even were the artist 
infinitely more able than any one of the students at the British 
Institution ; yet seventeen had the vanity to attempt this. This 
reminds us of an important point in copying the old masters, which 
is that certain qualities of depth and tone are often due to the age 
of the picture, so that the copyist is left in the dilemma of either 
imitating what he sees precisely, or painting something which, 
according to his judgment, will become like it in the course of time. 
He may thus err, and often does, in producing a copy which remains 
for ever too bright and glaring, or one that sinks into dull obscurity 
comparatively in no time. This shows us the futility of copying as a 
study in another light. But of all the ill-chosen pictures, the Greuze, 
called “ The Surprise,” was the chief. It was enough to make one 
turn in disgust from the line of copies of this simpering grisette 
displaying her charms, without the slightest thought of surprise or 
anything but the worst sentiment the French school takes such 
pleasure in suggesting. The end of the principal room was oceu- 
pied by the original, flanked by no less than twelve equally mere- 
tricious but very inferior copies. The bad points of style and 
indelicacy of sentiment were exaggerated, while none of the good 
colour was to be found. 

To place such pictures as Frank Hals’ portrait of himself, a 
wonderful bravura of the art, was really absurd, as much so as to 
propose the tight-rope of Blondin as a suitable gymnastic exercise 
for young gentlemen. Jan Steen’s picture of the “ Drained Wine- 
cask,” again, was equally worthless as a study. The splendid 
Weenix, from Lord Zetland’s gallery, was a study for perfeetion of 
work not to be surpassed ; but this being a piece of still life only, 
met with very little notice from the students. 

After all, perhaps, the best kind of study to be derived from the 
old masters, is in standing before the picture, again and again con- 
templating its beauties, with of course that indispensable part of a 
fine-art student’s accomplishments which might be called the lore 
of his art—all that has been written about the painter and his 
works. Next to this, the making of small studies of colour, light 
and shade, and composition, would, we should imagine, be far more 
instructive than making any number of copies, such as those recently 
exhibited at the British Institution. 








THE STUDIOS OF THE PAINTERS. 


Mr. Jonn BALLantynn, an artist of the Scottish Academy, has 
painted a series of some twelve pictures representing the most 
popular painters of the day in their habit as they paint, and their 
studios with all their little artistic properties, screens, lay-figures 
doing duty as hat-pegs, and other peculiarities which belong to a 
painter of esteem. We are struck at the general air of luxury and 
elaborate array which marks these studios, and wonder whether 
Michael Angelo or Raphael ever surrounded themselves with so 
much elegance and comfort. Probably not; and there ma 
be amongst our painters who are now reaping their 
and their harvest at the same time, something too much 
of display. We should like to see rather the studios of the 
unsuccessful artists, and some of those who lead the sort 
of Bohemian life their brothers of the pen ampeee to revel in, 
if the picture in “ Society” may be trusted as ta he life 
The most interesting of these pictures are Landseer modelling his 
lion for the Nelson monument, and Maclise painting at his great 
fresco of the death of “the God of the Seas” in the House of 
Parliament. These are both very clever little pictures and give a 
very good idea of what these great men are like when at their 
work. Landseer is seen sensing tf at es + pat a 
with a pet dog lying asleep ws I hi 
vonkh The studio is Baron Marochetti’s, where Sir Edwin has 
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been (so they say) at work for ycars past. Certainly, we must 
prota that he “th for there are two models waiting ready on the 
shelf for the caster or the sculptor, whichever it may be, and the 
third is the one the painter is represented at work upon, and a 
noble and terrible embodiment of the typical animal he looks. 
Maclise is seated high up upon a scaffold, but his fine head is well 
seen in profile, and the background with the architecture of the 
corridor, with a colour-grinder in the foreground, make this a very 
characteristic picture. The portrait of the late David Roberts is 
one of the best, and the picture is rendered a very pleasing one 
by the introduction of his little grandchild playing the artist 
with brush, palette, and mawl-stick, before the easel. Mr. Frith 
is at work upon his great marriage-picture, with a grand lady 
sitting to him for her portrait under a canopy of rich velvet 
hangings. Mr. Millais is painting his pretty picture.of “My 
First Sermon,” from the sweet little daughter of his, who has really 
fallen asleep over the sitting, as many a child of larger growth has 
done, whether over long sermon or long sitting. The other artists 
which Mr. Ballantyne has chosen for his pictures are Mr. Stanfield, 
Mr. Phillip, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Elmore, Mr. Faed, Mr. E. Nicol, 
and Mr. Harvey of the Royal Scottish Academy, and Mr. Holman 
Hunt, who is painting in a gorgeous Egyptian robe, with a 
Turkish fez cap, at his picture of the “ Finding in the Temple.” 
The name of Mr. Ballantyne is new to us, but he has proved 
himself to be quite able to do justice to the work he has so far 
completed, with some exceptions, perhaps, as to the portraiture of 
his subjects, where we observe a little want of that firm and 
decisive touch so important in portraiture. Still, several of 
the portraits are good, and all of them serve to convey a tolerably 
accurate idea of the painters. The pictures are at present exhibited 
at the gallery of Messrs. Graves, in Pall Mall, and they are to be 
published in lithography, printed in double tints, accompanied 
with short biographical notices of the painters represented. 

The Society of Painters in Water Colours have announced their 
fourth winter exhibition of sketches and studies by the members, 
to open on Monday next. 








MUSIC. 
THE EDINBURGH CHAIR OF MUSIC. 


So much discussion has been raised, and such intemperate re- 
marks have appeared in print, on the recent election of Mr. 
Herbert 8. Oakeley to the above important office, that we have been 
induced to examine for ourselves into the probable qualifications of 
one who has been the object of so much rancorous comment, and 
of whom we had no previous knowledge. 

There is always a tendency to assume that those whose names 
have come at all prominently before the public possess advantages 
over others who are without a notoriety, which probably they have 
never sought. The selection therefore of Mr. Oakeley, whose name 
was scarcely known, in preference to several candidates of more or 
less public renown, has been hailed with a burst of surprise which 
is perhaps excusable, but mingled, in several instances, with a rash 
assumption of his musical incompetence which we are glad now to 
be able to contradict. 


student, living in the seclusion and retirement of a college life, has 
therefore less mastery over the particular branches of his study 
than those whose names are constantly before the public in asso- 
ciation with the mere bread-earning of their calling. Indeed, it 
is quite possible that the former has more leisure and opportunity 
for serious and elevated study than the latter, whose time and 
attention are taken up, and standard of taste probably lowered, by 
the hard drudgery of elementary teaching—a very different kind of 
tuition, be it observed, from the more esthetic teaching required 
from a University Professor, whose qualification for the higher 
offices of his vocation would necessarily include the lower rudi- 
mentary acquirements. 

Even those who most violently condemn the appointment of 
Mr. Oakeley and assert his unfitness for the office, admit that he is 
a scholar and a gentleman ; so this point we need not discuss, 
merely remarking and regretting that, unfortunately for the 
position of the art, this cannot always be said of professed 
musician. Qn the other, and perhaps the more important 
question, his special fitness, we distinctly join issue with those 
who have implied, if not asserted, that he is a mere tea-table 
amateur, and a dabbler for amusement in an art of whose higher 
and more serious A erm he is ignorant. Such is the gist of the 
attacks on Mr. Oakeley, and we have no hesitation in asserting that 
they are unfounded, and therefore unjust—a conclusion at which 
we have arrived after a careful examination of various pieces of his 
published music. We do not assert that Mr. Oake ey posseses 
original genius, or any rare or exceptional creative powers ; but 
no one would pretend that a University Professor of Music should 
be a great composer, who gives grand works to the world. Such 
a one would be out of his place in such an office, and would pro- 
bably be unfitted for it by the complete absorption of his attention 
in composition. What is really required is a thoroughly trained 
musician, conversant with the history of the art, and its canons in 
its various forms, styles, and periods ; and such a one Mr. Oakele 
appears to us to be, as evidenced by his musical publications, which 


atc songs and ballads, English, French, Italian, and German, | 
in 


n all of which there is more or less grace of melody, with a dis- 
tinctive character belonging to the respective alan’ while the 
accompaniments are written not only with correctness, but also with 








| to maintain. The music, composed and arranged by Mr. F. 








that neatness of touch which belongs only to the trained artist. The 
most important pieces, however, are some anthems and Church 
services, which prove that Mr. Oakeley has studied in the best and 
soundest schools of Church composition. In these works there is 
much earnest religious feeling ; the part-writing is pure and correct, 
showing a thorough acquaintance with the rules of counterpoint, 
which are observed with a freedom and facility in their application 
not always attained by students in this school, while the fugal 
writing shows a special aptitude for that learned form of the art. 
In proof, we would point to the most important instance of the 
kind, the fugue, “The Lord that made heaven and earth,” from 
the anthem “ Behold now, praise the Lord.” This movement, 
based on a clear and melodious subject, is well developed and 
treated at some length in a masterly manner, with an effective 
point-d orgue near the close, as prescribed by scholastic rule. This 
alone would be sufficient to refute the depreciatory remarks 
which have been circulating to Mr. Oakeley’s disadvantage, and 
which must have originated either in ignorance or from envy in 
favour of a disappointed rival. Moreover, we are credibly informed 
that the new Professor possesses considerable executive powers 
both as pianist and organist, so that he is able to teach by 
example as well as by precept. It is true, Mr. Oakeley has not 
inflicted a bad opera on the public, nor has his name been venti- 
lated by advertisements as a teacher; but, although in this sense 
unknown, we question whether the Edinburgh University would 
have benefited by a different choice from among the other candi- 
dates, At all events, we are convinced, for the reasons just given, 
that the new Professor is one thoroughly qualified, not only by his 
general attainments, but also by his special musical acquirements, 
worthily and honourably to fulfil the duties of the office ; and we 
are led into these remarks solely by the abstract love of justice 
and truth, and that desire for “ fair play” which Mr. Oakeley has 
certainly not received at the hands of certain journals. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society and the National Choral Society 
each made a good beginning of their new season last week—the 
former with Mendelssohn’s * Lobgesang” and Mozart’s “ Requiem ;” 
the latter with “Elijah,” in which Mr. Leigh Wilson, a tenor 
singer from Bristol, made a decided success, being encored in two 
of his solos. This gentleman seems likely to make a good position 
here, and we shall speak of him again after further hearing. 

The Royal English Opera Company have been alternating 
“T’Africaine” with Mr. Leslie’s new opera, “Ida.” The next. 
novelty is to be an English version of Auber’s “ Le Domino Noir.” 

Signor Arditi’s concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre commenced 
well on Saturday last ; when the conductor's sister, Mdlle. Emilia. 
Arditi, made a successful first appearance as a violinist, displayin 
considerable execution and much expression. Signor Arditi woul 
do well to revise his announcement of pieces to be performed “ for 
the first time in England,” several of those thus specified having 
been already heard in London; among others Spohr’s overture, 
“ Pietro von Abano,” and Weber's overture, “ Turandot.” 

A trial of new orchestral works was given by the Musical Society 


_ of London on Wednesday, when overtures by Messrs. Stephens 
| and Barry and Miss Alice Smith, a pastorale by Mr. O'Leary, a 
It is as unfair as it is illogical to conclude that a laborious | 


march by Mr. Summers, and a violin concerto by Mr. Deichmann 
(played by himself), were performed. The most pretentious piece 
of the evening, however—awarded the place of honour in the pro- 
gramme and a specially-printed synopsis of the movements—was 
a new pastoral symphony in four parts. We refrain from giving 
the composer's name, merely remarking that his work is not 
likely to displace that already known under a similar title by one 
Beethoven. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue little Strand Theatre, now little no longer, was reopened 
on Saturday last, increased, at least, one-half in size, and gaily 
decorated from top to bottom. The chief alterations have been in 
the gallery and dress circle ; a new entrance has been made to 
the first in Surrey-street ; a more lofty and improved lobby has 
been made to the second ; and the ceiling of the theatre has been 
raised several feet, rebuilt in slabs of ground glass, and lighted 
with a sunlight. The stage has been provided with a new act- 
drop, by Mr. Frederick Fenton. The ventilation of the house has 
been improved, and the private boxes have been made more com- 
modious and more elegant. The theatre is now one of the neatest 
and best-situated in London. 


On the opening night a new burlesque, by Mr. F. ©, Burnand, 


| was successfully produced, founded on Meyerbéeer's opera 
| “L’Africaine.”” The author calls it an opera-burlesque, and it 


is certainly more like a comic opera than the trav: by Mr. 
Byron, which first gave this theatre the character it seems anxious 


Musgrave, is clever and sparkling, not too original to be popular, 
or too learned to be dull. Mr. Burnand has wails the most of 
story which has nothing but its simplicity to i 


* 2 


“L’Africaine, or the Queen of the Cannibal Islands,” is full of 
brilliant dialogue, disfigured with less than the umber of 
bad puns, and broken by more than the usual number of music- 
hall dances. The cast of the characters is transposed in‘the usual 
manner— the men mostly playing the women’s parts and the 
women playing the men’s. The Strand company is rich in saucy 


. Miss Raynham and Miss Elise Holt, who-can 
a little, dance a little, and act with a certain amount of 


i 
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impudence. Mr. Thorne, whose cue it evidently is to copy the 
late James Rogers, plays Selika, the unfortunate African queen, 
with a simplicity almost amounting to humour, and a commendable 
freedom from vulgarity. Mr. Stoyle is musical if not very funny 
as Vasco di Gama, and Mr. James exhibits much stage tact and 
vocal and dancing ability as Nelusko. Miss Ada Swanborough 
is provided with a pleasant female character as Inez; and Don 
Pedro and Don Alva are represented by Miss Raynham and Miss 
Elise Holt. The scenery and dresses, to use a good stock critical 

hrase, sustain the credit of the establishment ; and the same may 
te said of the stage management. The Strand “ Africaine” has 
more chance of popularity than the “ Africaine” of Covent 
Garden. 

The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, and the 
return of Mr. Buckstone from the country, have necessitated the 
production of a piece at the Haymarket in which they can act 
together ; and as Christmas, with the re-appearance of Mr. Sothern, 
is not far off, it has been decided to revive Mr. Tom Taylor's 
“Overland Mail” in preference to bringing out a new comedy. 
The “ Overland Mail” has not been performed for some years, and 
is well worthy of reproduction. 








Exeter Hatt.—The “Creation,” with Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. 
Leigh Wilson, and Mr. Santley will be given by the National Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, on Wednesday, the 
29th. Mr. Leigh Wilson, the new tenor, whose success on his first 
appearance in “ Elijah,” Jast week, has caused so much stir in the 
musical world, is studying hard, under the guidance of Mr. Martin, 
and it is fully anticipated that he will not be less successful in the 
“Creation” than in the “Elijah.” This will be Mr. Santley’s last 
appearance in oratorios this winter, and the first appearance of Miss 
Louisa Pyne. 


Some old sketches by Bunbury have been published during the past 
week or two by Messrs. Dean & Co. The volume is entitled ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Gambado, by a Humorous Physician ;” and it appears that it was 
suggested to its author by his having come into possession of sixteen 
caricature sketches by the once-celebrated comic amateur sketcher, 
Henry Bunbury. This caricaturist was a country gentleman who 
resided in Suffolk, and who amused himself towards the latter part of 
the last century with sketching caricatures in the well-known exagger- 
ated style of that period. The present specimens of his talent are all 
devoted to satire upon bad horsemanship, and it has been suggested 
that they were intended, in fact, to ridicule a work called ‘ The 
Annals of Complete Horsemanship.” In the absence of any evidence 
upon this point, however, the present owner of the sketches has 
invented a story to suit them, the hero of which is a wandering 
surgeon, who sets forth in quest of patients and adventures. 
Collectors of old caricatures will probably be glad to add these 
hitherto unpublished Banburys to their stock. 








SCIENCE. 





Art the late meeting of the French Academy, M. Monier com- 
municated a note on the organic matters of unwholesome water. 
These substances the writer has found in large quantity in the 
water of the Seine. He uses a solution of permanganate of potash 
for their detection. 

An ingenious contrivance has been made by MM. Toselli and 
D’Allmagne, of Paris. They blow a small globe within a decanter 
or claret-jug. This globe, which has its opening in the side of the 
larger vessel, serves to hold a freezing mixture to cool wine or 
water in summer, and in winter may be filled with warm water, to 
take the chill off Burgundy or Port. 

The inquiries of M. Colin, which have just been published, show 
that the blood of the left side of the heart is considerably warmer 
than that of the right side. M. Colin concludes from this that the 
blood is heated in the lungs, and that consequently extensive 
chemical changes, tending to produce heat, must be undergone in the 
substance of these organs. , 

M. Niépce de Saint- Victor has been astonishing the photographic 
world by announcing the discovery of several methods of producing 


istinct processes :—The first is of most interest, because by it pure 


blacks may be obtained either in the camera or by contact ; it | 


consists in the action of alkaline liquids in chloride of silver. The 
second consists in developing a black but slightly indicated, which 
he terms black by the reduction of chloride of silver. The third 
consists in submitting a slight black to the action of diffused light, 
which he calls black by the alteration of exposed chloride. The 
fourth method is used to produce a dark tint approaching black, by 


acting successively on a sensitized plate with the complimentary — 


colours, as blue and orange, or green and red. 
It appears from the letter of an Italian engineer that the Mont 


Cenis Tunnel is not likely to be completed in so short a space of © 


time as was originally contemplated. The workmen employed in 


piercing the Mont have come upon a bed of extremely hard quartz, — 


which turns the edge of the best-tempered steel ; and which, it is 
feared, will delay the opening of the tunnel for four years. Foreign 
engineers have expressed an opinion that the tunnel will take 
longer to complete than the ine Italian a anticipate, 
The summit railway, however, is likely to be finished before the 
end of next year, and will shorten the journey over the mountain 
to four hours. 








From a contemporary we learn that near Potsdam, in Prussia, 
gunpowder is being manufactured from wood on something like the 
gun-cotton principle. It is now some years since it was first 
suggested to convert sawdust into an explosive compound by means 
of acid, but Captain Schultze, of Potsdam, appeared to have carried 
out the invention as a practical manufacturer. By machinery he 
cross-cuts beech and other timber into very thin veneers, which are 
easily crushed into coarse-grained powder or sawdust, which is 
then exposed to the action of acids in much the same way that 
cotton is to form gun-cotton. The grains thus reduced in size 
become explosive when dried ; they yield neither smoke nor smell 
during the combustion, and give a brilliant light, suitable for 
pyrotechnic displays. 

A process for the production of steel directly from the ore has 
been proposed by Mr. G. H. Smith, of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. Pure oxide, such as the magnetic oxide for example, 
is crushed, washed, and packed in layers alternating with charcoal, 
in the ordinary cementing furnaces ; after heating, a porous mass 
is obtained, which may then be rolled into plates. Mr. Fleury also 
described at the Institute a process of manufacturing steel analogous 
to that of Bessemer, in which the decarbonization of the cast iron 
is effected by introducing into it, while melted, pulverized oxide, 
whose oxygen combines with and removes the excess of carbon. 











ScientTtFic MEETINGS. Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, 
at 8) p.m.—l. “ Overland Journey from Rockhampton to Cape York, 
Australia.” By F. & A. Jardine, Esqs.—2. “ Discovery of a Route 
between Rockingham Bay and the Valley of Lagoons.” By G. E. 
Dalrymple, Esq.— 3. “ Boat Voyage of 1,600 Miles along the coasts. 
of Northern and Western Australia.” By J. P. Stow, Eeq.—— 
Tuesday :—Zoological Society of London, at 8} p.m.—l. “On the 
Identity of the Broad-fronted Wombat (Phascolomys latifrons, Owen) 
with the Hairy-nosed Wombat (P. lasiorhinus, Gould).” By Dr, 
Marie.—“ On some Fossil Birds from the Zebbug Cave, Malta.” By 
Mr. W. K. Parker.—3. “On the Affinities of the Prong-horned 
Antelope.” By Mr. Bartlett. And other papers.——lInstitution of 
Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. Renewed discussion upon Sir Charles 
Bright’s paper, ‘‘ The Telegraph to India, and its Extension to 
Australia and China.” Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
“On the Proposed Purchase of Railways by the Government.” By 
William Hawes, Esq., F.G.S. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THe directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly meeting on 
Thursday, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 7 to 6 per 
cent. 

The discount establishments have reduced their terms for deposits 
} to } per cent., the present rates being 4} per cent. for money 
at call, 5 at seven days’ notice, and 54 at fourteen days’ notice. The 
joint-stock banks now allow 44 per cent. for deposits, instead of 5, 
except that the London and Westminster give only 34 per cent. for 
sums below £500. : 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25:1} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 104d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about one-tenth per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 424 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°44 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, at about the same price 
in London and Hamburg. ; ‘ 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days 
sight is 108$ to 109 per cent. At this rate there is no profit on the 
importation of gold from the United States. 

The foreign market has been buoyant, and there has been a pretty 
general improvement in prices, more especiaily in the speculative 
stocks. b 

The operations in the miscellaneous market were to an average 
extent, and prices generally were rather firmer. Canada Company 
advanced 2, to 77, 80; Financial Discount, 2, to 4, 2 dis. ; Peel 
River Land, 1, to 41, 44; Marine Investment, }, to 1 dis., par.; 





| Overend, Gurney, & Co., 4, to 7}, 4 prem.; Hudson Bay Company, 


rfectly black tints. Blacks, he says, may be produced by four | Z 


k, to 153, §; and Société Générale de I'Empize Ottoman, }, to 2%, 
rem. ; 

The Stock Exchange Committee have appointed Monday, 27th inst., 

a special settling day in the £18 inconvertible preference shares of the 

Midland Railway Company, to be marked. 5 

The prospectus for a new bank, the Bank of Turkey, Limited, has 


been issued under the auspices of the Ottoman Company, L 


The capital is £1,000,000, to be raised in 20,000 shares at £50 each. 
It appears that La Banque Impériale Ottomane is the only bank at 
preserit existing in Turkey, so that a profitable field lies before this 


new com : : 
The Great Western Railway traffic return shows this week an 


| increase of £3,084 over the corresponding week of last year; the 


Great Northern an increase of £2,426; the Great Eastern an increase 
of £1,049; the Midland an increase of £2,359; and the London and 


_ North-Western an increase of £7,096. 


It is stated that the new Austrian Loan will be brought out in 
London on Monday next, by the Agra and Masterman’s Bauk, as agents 
for the Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris. . 

i ‘ upced that the dividend 

Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have anno semen hefiy or 


warrants, due on the Ist of December next, 
New Granada Bonds, and on the Old Active Biota 26 138: SS. ee 


£100, and on the Deferred Bonds at 3s. 4d. per £100, will be 
on or after that day. 2 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE PELOPONNESUS.* 


Great changes have of late been introduced into the manner of 
treating Hellenic subjects. Formerly, a traveller in Greece, how- 
ever learned he might be, contented himself with a few dashing 
descriptions of battle-fields, or sites of celebrated cities, with 
occasional remarks on temple architecture, and brief references to 
ancient poets and historians. Our later wanderers, when they visit 
the country of Themistocles and Plato, usually set forth laden with 
theories which, with some slight assistance from topography, they 
leisurely develop as they go along. This to some extent was the 
case with Sir Thomas Wyse. Few men were better acquainted 
with the state of Greece, present or past. He had devoted a large 
portion of his life to learned investigations into its history, 
geography, literature, and politics ; had traversed its plains and 
mountains at various periods, and had thus qualified himself to be 
a most useful adviser to its Government, and a highly-intelligent 
describer of its physical aspect. The journey, a history of which 
is given in the present volumes, was undertaken for the purpose 
of inquiring into the resources of the country, in order to ascertain 
whether they were such as to enable the Greek Government to pay 
the interest of the loan it had contracted with the sanction of the 
three protecting Powers, Great Britain, France, and Russia. The 
information obtained in connection with the direct object of the 
tour was embodied in a report, and presented to Parliament ; but, 
upon examining his diary, Sir Thomas Wyse found numerous 
details which appeared to be of general interest, and these he 
determined to work up into a book. All who take an interest in 
Greece will be glad he came to this resolution, for his journal 
abounds with curious particulars respecting the nature and appear- 
ance of the country, its productions, its population, and its ruins, with 
suggestions for the improvement of soil and people. Sir Thomas 
Wyse’s route lay through Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Arcadia, 
Elis, Sicyonia, and Corinth, amid some of the grandest and most 
lovely landscapes in the world. Portions of the Peloponnesus, the 
shores of which are familiar to many, may be truly said to be as 
little known as the kingdom of Laos or the Mountains of the Moon. 
The author was fortunate enough to penetrate the country in all 
directions : sometimes through passes which for peril or splendour 
scarcely know their equals in the Alps ; sometimes over luxuriant 
plains, displaying every variety of cultivation ; sometimes through 
forests tracing back their origin to a period beyond the siege of 
Troy. Setting out from Athens at the beginning of May, and 
touching at two or three points on the eastern shores of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, he soon found himself at Gythium, in old times the port 
of Sparta, close to which lies a small island, where in remote ages 
the Pheenicians established themselves, partly for the purpose of 
collecting the shell-fish which yields the purple dye, partly with a 
view to carrying on trade with the natives. With the same object, 
explorers belonging to that adventurous nation settled in the Isle 
of Wight and on the coast of Cornwall; and it would be quite as 
reasonable to trace to those settlers the civilization of this country, 
as to attribute to them an important influence on the condition of 
thought and industry in the island of Pelops. 

Every step in Greece places the traveller in the midst of 
legends which have taken so firm a hold on the minds of all 
educated persons that it is difficult to decide how they ought to be 
dealt with. Apprehension of future regret disinclines you to pass 
them over, and the fear of becoming tedious forbids you to dwell 
upon them. It is often sufficient, however, to indulge in a passing 
allusion, which, however slight, will be commonly of force enough 
to awaken a host of poetical associations. Thus, among the rocks 
overlooking the Cretan Sea, the pilgrim in Hellas finds what is 
called the Seat of Orestes, the bare mention of which brings to the 
reader’s mind a series of poetical dramas scarcely to be surpassed 
for beauty, a cluster of incidents of the most touching tenderness. 
and ideas which belong essentially to the dawn of human society, 
As you advance towards the Eurotas and Taygetus, the question 
constantly presses upon you whether it be really possible to 
regenerate a degraded people. Some appearances suggest the affir- 
mative, others the negative ; but hitherto neither facts nor reason- 
ing can be said to have enabled us to solve the problem satisfac- 
torily. While gazing at a group of female peasants, praying to an 
image of the Virgin suspended in a tree among the wilds of Arcadia, 
Sir Thomas Wyse observes that religion is a necessity to Southern 
people, It isa necessity to all people ; but it may well be doubted 
whether such religion as is possessed by the rustic Greeks of the 
Peloponnesus is at all likely to civilize them. Enlighten them, it 
certainly cannot, and civilization without enlightenment sounds 
very much like a contradiction. It is difficult in treating of a 
country such as Greece to resist the temptation to discuss at every 
step. Its inhabitants, subjected to many contrary and hostile 
influences, always seem uncertain which they shall obey. The 
English and Americans would make Protestants of them ; the French 
would allure them to Catholicism ; their own priests, upheld by 
Russia, would keep them within the pale of their national church ; 
while there are those who strenuously labour to deliver them from 
all churches and all creeds. Our own persuasion is, that the great 
body of the people will persist in attachment to their ancient 





* An Excursion in the Pe nnesus in the Year 1858, By the late Right H 
Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., te Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and ‘Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Athens from 1849 to 1862. Edited by his N iece, Winifrede M. 
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faith, and yield only to the influence of such instruction as may be 
found to harmonize with that. One point to which Mr. Wyse gave 
much attention was the state of the schools established by the 
central Government or by the local authorities. The conclusion at 
which he arrived can hardly be said to have been satisfactory. 
The pupils display intelligence enough, united with no small 
degree of application ; but neither proper buildings erected in 
proper situations, nor an adequate supply of competent teachers, 
are provided, so that the faculties of the youthful Peloponnesians 
are allowed to run to waste. Here and there, however, the girls have 
the advantage of being placed under teachers brought up at Athens 
under Mrs. Hill, who may be regarded as one of the greatest bene- 
factors to modern Greece that have ever arisen. 
But we have not yet set foot with the author in Sparta, which 
he makes the subject of protracted investigation,. all of which 
we must leave to the reader of the volumes. Whoever is familiar 
with Pausanias will be able to contrast the landscapes commanded 
by the great theatre of Bacchus at Athens and the theatre of 
Sparta. Some will doubtless prefer the one, some the other. Sir 
Thomas Wyse’s decision seems to have been partly determined by 
the element of novelty, for with the view from the Athenian stage 
he had been familiar for years. Let the reader, however, before 
he forms his own judgment, remember what that view 1s. 
From the height of the marble pile, the eye plunges down over 
the long walls to the Pireus, with the promontory of Suniam 
with all its rich verdure on the left, the grand coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus on the right, the islands of Salamis and Aigina 
studding the Saronic Gulf, with its sunny multitudinous waves, in 
front, and a sky of cerulean brightness overhead. With these 
hints in his mind, he may fairly weigh the testimony as to the 
superiority of the Laconian scene contained in the following 


passages :— 


“Certainly no site could have been more appropriately chosen. 
So at least thought we, while, seated on the rude relics, the only rough 
remembrance of her fortunes, we allowed our eyes and imagination 
free scope over the wonderful scene which now opened before us, 
and of which an artist’s outline can give but an inadequate idea. Not 
one spectator in these seats, which our fancy restored, but had this 
great picture before him during the manly national dances, or 
religious hymns, with which he proudly associated superiority to all 
other Greeks ; and, need it be added, to all things human. Over this 
plain and on those mountains they beheld their happiness and 
security, their duties and destiny. I doubt whether the view from the 
Theatre of Bacchus, and which must have run like a trampet accom- 
paniment through the performance of the Perew, should be preferred 
to it. All travellers have passed, worthy the name, over this genius 
loci ; but the day has its moods as well as the country, and I can bear, 
personally, different testimonies, according as season and hour 
differed. Mure sees in the first view, the golden vale predominant, 
walled in by its Alpine defences, and, wondering at such a frame- 
work to such a locality and for such a history, builds up a theory as 
questionable as that which he attacks. Buchon is not less ardent, in 
his medizval way, and Leake not quite without a vibration. But as 
we now beheld it, there was a solution for all theories. It is difficult 
to see more abundance with less uniformity. A!l kinds of luxuriance 
in full produce —the sharp green mulberry, the tender vine, 
the valonea in sturdy masses, oranges and lemons—embosoming 
bright-tiled houses, corn, like a very sea below us, and through the 
whole, clumps of cypresses, marking two realms departed for ever—old 
Greece and aged Turkey—and breaking up the monotony, both 
pictorial and historic. Sparta the new, in the midst of this, was 
hardly discoverable, except asa string of pleasant places, with here 
and there a twinkling of the Eurotas, to indicate the sources of profu- 
sion. Life and work, and reward, are seen now in all this; but it isa 
faint reflection of its ancient renown, or ancient proprietors. Here is 
found whatever the most industrious, or the most luxurious could 
desire. And to complete the picture, Taygetus rises beyond, the 
great mountain guardian of all, its upright wall rising from the plain, 
its ridgy defiles, its outstanding spurs, each a base for a citadel, 
gloomy, grand, unchanging ; all this has another influence, and com- 
prising the adjoining scenery of Menelaion, stretching off to Parnon, 
in its stern Tzakonian character, brings back the temper to a more 
Doric mood, and braces up to manly thought what would else dissolve 
under gentler influences.” 


While engaged in examining the elements of the scenery en- 
joyed by the Athenians and Spartans, Sir Thomas Wyse institutes a 
comparison between the people, and gives his vote in favour of 
the Dorian race. This may almost be said to have become a fashion 
of late, chiefly, we fancy, through the influence of German litera- 
ture. We are not at all inclined to endorse the opinion. The 
whole Peloponnesus, compared with which in size Attica was a mere 
strip of land, found it difficult to cope with the great Demos— 
great only through its genius and intelligence—and took a long 
series of years to place itself on a level with it in war. In litera- 
ture, in art, in science, in everything that constitutes human 
superiority, the Athenians rose, not above the Spartans only, 
but above all other Greeks and barbarians, and for. more than 
two thousand years have continued to be the model of all societies 
of men aiming at civilization and refinement. In what igs 
therefore, we can be called upon to recognise the superiority 0 
the Spartans, it surpasses our ingenuity to conceive, But in 
literature, as in nature, there are echoes which, being once awakened, 
do not soon become silent. 

From Sparta the traveller's route lay westwards towards 
Messenia, whose wars with Lacedemonia are among the most 
protracted and heroic on record. We should. have liked to 
quote the passage describing the tremendous Pass of Langada, 
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written with exquisite skill, and awakening thrilling emotions 
almost at every step ; but its length makes it impracticable as 
an extract, while to abridge would be to spoil it. On entering 
Elis, we encounter another passage of rare beauty, describing the 
plain on the banks of the Alpheus, where the Olympic games 
were celebrated in the flourishing ages of Greece ; but even this 
we pass over in favour of pictures which, taken altogether, may be 
admitted to have few equals in either hemisphere, since every 
square foot commanded by the eye has a history of its own, 
having been bathed again and again by the blood of the brave, 
rendered luminous by genius, or sanctified by piety and philo- 
sophy :— 

‘Passing for a while along the Kladeus, we reached a fountain in 
the valley and a small Kahn embosomed in plane-trees. Thence, we 
gradually ascended the range behind Kronion to the right, amidst the 
most interesting and the noblest forest scenery. The rocks every now 
and then rose boldly from the wood, often surmounted with large 
fragmentary masses resembling dismantled fortresses, and, from the 
vigorous variety of their red and grey limestone tones, contrasting 
harmoniously with the sharpness of our evergreen foreground and the 
mellow purple of the intervening foliage. Sometimes, in the bed of 


order and regularity. This was the Holy Land of Hellas, which, 
while the worship of Zeus continued, was never profaned by war, 
soldiers laying aside their arms as they approached the sacred soil, 
and forming the priest and the heirophant in the peaceful rites of 
religion. By dragging the bed of the Alpheus, and conducting 
extensive excavations in the plain, numerous works of art might 
doubtless be recovered, and we perfectly agree with the suggestion 
that such relics when found should be preserved in a museum 
erected on the spot. 

To review a work like this would be more agreeable if the author 
were living to derive pleasure from our praise ; but this, un- 
happily, not being the case, we trust that what we have said 
may afford satisfaction to those who cherish his memo , especially 
to the lady who shared the toils and enjoyments of his journey, 
—_ has since performed the part of a conscientious and ab 
editor. 








THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE.* 
Ir is difficult to define greatness though it is easy enough to 





half-suppressed torrents, huge grey masses would rise up like small 
monolithic temples, intersected with the contorted roots of the silver- 
barked plane-tree ; at other times, suspended mid-way down, they 
seemed to resemble the great stone gates of sepulchres, or the 
postern entrances to long-forgotten citadels. Occasional sylvan 
episodes of small grass-plots would also intervene, broken by the most 
impractical winding pathways, which showed at each turn a new 
decoration of the magnificent scene.” 
7 # a * * * * 

** We now found ourselves in the roughest high land of Arkadia; a 
dreary region of mountain rising behind mountain, intertangled in a 
manner which baffles description, and nearly as much travelling. 
Villages at various heights, nestled in little clumps of foliage, marked 
their wants and habits by occasional strips of cultivation, which 
appeared lean and meagre enough compared to the surroundings of 
arable or pasturage. The road gradually became worse, more and 
more rugged, winding after the Lakonian fashion, up the almost per- 
pendicular faces of rocks by the narrowest possible rigzag ledges, and 
over torrent-beds and precipices. With the aid of a little mist, we 
should have had all the realities of the lines in Githe :— 


* Kennst da den Berg und seinen Wolkensteg ?” 


But the day was clear and sunny, detecting every wrinkle in the 

highest summit, and showing afar off, before reaching them, the 

dangers and distance of our journey. Escape from these defiles looks 

impossible, so many are the ranges of mountain one behind the 

other, the road standing out conspicuous for many a mile, with little 

appearance of an issue until the very end of the ravines is reached.” 
* « * * * * . 

*“ The morning air was fresh at this elevation, and the landscape 
shone in all its historic forms. From Acrocorinthus, terminating the 
verdent Asopia, the eye stretches across the Isthmus to Mount 
Geraneia, here lying in slopes of greater variety, albeit rising from the 
blue waters beneath more abruptly than when seen from the Saronic 
Gulf. But little imagination is needful to picture the Temple of Hera, 
on the Promontory of Perakhora, at the western end of the mountain 
facing Sicyon. 
Kalanisia, at the entrance to the Bay of Algosthenze; whilst Cithzron, 
Helicon, and Parnassus, close up the north-west side with the finest 
panorama a city could possess.” 


In favour of a work containing passages like the above, little 
need be said. It is in many places as picturesque as words could 
. render it, and, where words fail, the pencil has been called upon 
to complete a series of magnificent pictures. We dwell upon this 
class of passages because through them the reader may be best 
enabled to estimate the practical power of the traveller ; but, in 
addition to these, and numerous masterly disqusitions on classical 
antiquities, there will be found in Sir Thomas’s volumes abundant 
information respecting the actual state of the country, its trade, its 
industry, its materials for commerce, and the various means that 
exist for turning its productions to account. About nine years 
ago, a new species of fir-tree was discovered in the northern | igh- 
lands of the Peloponnesus, which, if it has not already been intro- 
duced into this country, ought to be naturalized among us forth- 
with. When the top branches are cut off or broken, the side 
branches spread out on all sides like an umbrella, so that, when 
many of them grow in contiguity, the foliage mingles, and in some 
cases forms a series of umbrageous arcades for miles. In the 
south-east of the peninsula are the porphyry quarries of Laconia, 
which would afford abundant materials for beautifying the noblest 
cities in the world. The Messenian plains supply immense stores of 
grain, and on the sunny slopes near Corinth grow those diminutive 
grapes known in commerce as currants, from the name of the city 
in which they are found. On the margin of the Alpheus once 
rose the most stupendous monument ever created by human art— 
the statue of Olympian Zeus by Phidias, to go on pilgrimage to 
which was deemed a virtue in the ancient world, while to die with- 
out beholding it was lamented as a misfortune. As it was fabri- 
cated, however, of ivory and gold, not a particle survived the 
inroads of the barbarians who played the part of Nemesis to the 
Greeks when they had desisted from the worship of the sword. 
Around Zeus on the Olympian plain were yathered the inferior 
gods in groups of snowy marble or bronze, converting all this 

rt of Elis into a sanctuary of religion and art. The soil, in 
fact, was covered for miles with statues, which to the eye appeared 
as thick as trees in the forest, yet all disposed with the utmost 


From behind this cape peer out the islands of — 


illustrate what we understand by the term. The quality is not an 
absolute one, and our estimate of its development must be bas d 
upon a knowledge of the conditions under which it is exhibited. 
When we say of a man that he is great, we do not simply mean 
that he is one whose life is certain to be preserved in the annals 
of history. He may be a remarkable criminal, or a notorious 
miser, or an exquisite fop, and yet live in future historic records. 
Something more is requisite to give a man a claim to be styled 
great: he must possess intelligence of no common order ; he must 
_ exert that intelligence for the benefit of his fellows ; and he must 
| achieve, to a greater or less extent, the object for which he labours. 
| A great man must be one who by his intellectual nature stands 
| aloof from his fellows, and whose life-journey is mapped out by 
successful efforts to elevate the human mind or to minister to the 
_ welfare and happiness of humanity. Great painters, poets, histo- 
| rians, philosophers, warriors, and physicians afford illustrations of 
| this. To be great, a man must have mind, and he must use it for 
_ the advantage of his fellow-man. Greatness, like every other 
| quality, is relative, and, in appreciating the merits of one who has 
_ a claim to it, it is essential to consider the peculiarity of intellect 
| which he possesses, its degree, the results it has achieved, and the 
difficulties it has had to encounter in bringing these ends about. 
In a general conception of the truth of this lies, we apprehend, 
the desire we all display to be conversant with the lives of great. 
men. Were their labours alone regarded as a test of their supe- 
_riority to the rest of mankind, the love of biography would not 
be so widely spread. A natural feeling of vanity might, it is true, 
prompt us to measure our own characters by those of men whom 
the world has esteemed at a high mark; but, beyond this, biography 
would present little attractiveness. When, however, we know that an 
individual has accomplished something which marks him out from 
the crowd, we are anxious to be as familiar with his inner nature 
as we can; we love to follow him through the successive steps 
which have borne him from mediocrity to distiaction, to sym- 
pathize with him in his trials, to watch the moral battle between 
ambition and mere worldly pleasure, to wonder at the obstacles 
| which have stood in his path, and to admire and applaud the 
genius which has enabled him to overcome them, and the giant 
_ will which, like some mighty torrent whose power increases as its 
| progress is impeded, though for a time retarded, has at last swept 
away all its opposing difficulties. 
| The interest of biography is dependent upon its origin—whether 
it is written by a man who notes down the successive stages of his 
own life, or by one who draws his knowledge of him from external 
sources. In simple biography we have often a faithful representation 
of the actions of a life, but the picture is not in colours; it is a 
| cold though, so far as it goes, truthful sketch, which makes no full 
| appeal to the feelings and imagination. It is like a piece of 
sculpture contrasted with a painting—anatomical!y and artisticall 
accurate, but devoid of that warm glow which seems to give life 
and reality to the canvas. An autobiography, when honestly 
| given, is worth a thousand separate life-histories, for it shows us 
| the inner being as well as the outer one, and it is only by a com- 
parison of the two that we can arrive at a just idea of a great 
man’s worth. Even when an serpent ry is an unfaithful one, 
it must, despite all the skill of its compiler, betray indications of 
| character which give a clue to his secret nature ; the effort to 
conceal particular traits, and to exaggerate others, must in most 
instances be detected by a shrewd analyst, and will give in a 
measure the key to those peculiarities which the writer has sought to 
remove from human ken. The biography can deal with little more 
than results, while the autobiography gives us, in addition to these, 
the history of those mysterious workings of the human mind which 
must invariably p e them, and are in some respects their cause. 
It is not too much to assert that of all our heroes the great 
hysician is by no means the least. A life which is divided 
tebnee the bedside and the study, whose highest aim is the relief 
of human suffering, and which requires the noblest type of courage 
and the widest range of intellect in order to achieve distinction, 
is one to be admired in no small degree. Such a life is that which 
should characterize the history of all great physicians, and to the 
latter category the author of the volumes before us unquestionably 
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belonged. Sir Benjamin Brodie stood high among the distinguished 


members of the medical profession. Sixty years spent in ministering | 
to the sick and in developing the science of surgery are = 
testimony of this. His position at the period of his death, his 
immense popularity, the extent and importance of his writings, — 
his skill as an operator, and his clear judgment and sagacity, all | 
helped to place him among those who are termed great. — He was, 
without doubt, a man who left the impress of his opinions upon | 
the age in which he lived, who did much to improve surgery by | 
enforcing the conservative method, and who, by his general cultiva- 
tion, knowledge of the world, and scholarship, reflected credit upon 
his profession. But his genius was rather of the kind which 
requires indomitable industry for its exhibition and development, 
one which could hardly be termed brilliant, and which, though of 
the sterling sort when accompanied by perseverance, would never 
have shone under less favourable circumstances. His whole life, 
which was a perpetual round of study and observation, teaches 
us this; indeed—and it is no small proof of bis largeness of 
mind—he tells us as much himself in every page of his biography. 
Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie was the son of a clergyman, and 
was born in the year 1783. His boyhood, which was spent at home 
at the rectory of Winterslow in Wiltshire, was somewhat different 
from that of most men. His education was conducted by his 
father and elder sister, the latter having superintended his trans- 
lation of Ovid when he was only seven years of age. He was not 
sent to a public school; and this circumstance, coupled with the 
fact that his life under his father’s roof was one of considerable 
seclusion and study, accounts for the reflective and thoughtful 
character which he always displayed. This portion of his life is 
of little interest save in so far as it shows how the mind of the 
future man became moulded by the early training to which he 
was subjected. In it he appears as an over-serious boy, very 
unlike the usual type, devoted to intellectual pursuits, and without 
any other companions than his elder brothers and father. Although 
the income of the Rev. Mr. Brodie was large, it appears to have 
been insufficient to do more than maintain his family in a respect- 
able position—a matter which weighed upon the mind of the son, 
and induced him to set about earning his own livelihood. Thus 
we find him in the‘autumn of 1801 proceeding to London, deter- 
mined to embark in some branch of the medical professions His 
reasons for selecting medicine do not seem to have rested upon 
choice, but are most probably referred to his connection with Drs. 
Denman and Baillie. On this selection he observes :—“ Others have 
often said to me that they supposed that I must have had, from 
the first, a particular taste or liking for my profession. But it 
‘was no such thing; nor does my experience lead me to have any 


faith in those special callings to ceitain ways of life which some | 


young men are supposed to have,” Brodie’s life in London during 


had good introductions, a fair allowance from his father, and he 
used both most creditably and profitably. His associates were, 
however, less medical than literary, and many of his leisure hours 
were spent in the society of rising liitérateurs and lawyers, the 
friends of his elder brother, with whom he resided. He worked 
indefatigably both in the wards of the hospital and in the 
dissecting-room, and laid the basis of that great practical 
knowledge for which he afterwards became so remarkable. It 


is not to be wondered at that with the industry be displayed, | 
and such friends as Dr. Denman, Sir Everard Home, Dr. Baillie, 


and Sir George and Lady Staunton, young Brodie should attain 
to some posiiion on the termination of his curriculum. Accord- 
ingly we find him in May, 1805, appointed House Surgeon of 
St. George’s Hospital, and taking the Chair of Anatomy in the 
Windmill-street School. 


ment to the Assistant Surgeonship of the hospital, in 1808, his life 


anecdotes, which, though they had been repeated over and over 
again as one course succeeded another, were very agreeable to us 
new-comers, Like most of his pupils, 1 was led to look up to him as 
a being of a superior order, and 1 could conceive nothing better than 
to follow in his footsteps.” 


Sir Benjamin Brodie’s writings form three handsome volumes, 
containing essays on psychological, surgical, and general sanitary 
subjects. His psychological inquiries were of importance at the 
time of their publication, and they served to prove, what ‘is now to 
a great extent admitted, that mental science must be based on 
physiology if it is ever to arrive at any serious development. 
Viewed in any other aspect, they merely show that their author 
possessed shrewd, clear powers of reasoning, and was no inattentive 
student of the writings of Berkeley and the early metaphysicians. 
His general essays, such, for example, as those on “ Homeopathy,” 
“The Use and Abuse of Tobacco,” and “ Quacks and Quackery, 
which last appeared in the Quarterly Review, though of little scientific 
import, have a value of their own in relation to the writer's 
life. They mark out a very salient feature in Brodie’s character— 
the effort to make himself au fait of the advance of science ; to 
keep pace with the progress of the age in which he lived. This 
was quite characteristic of the man. Unlike most of his brethren, 
who, as they wax ripe in years, seem to live in an atmosphere of 
antique literature, and to display much aversion to the tastes and 
opinions of the rising generation, he read with avidity every new 
book, and made himself acquainted with every current discovery 
connected with his profession. It was, indeed, this fact which lent 
so much importance to his opinions ; he was a connecting link 
between the past and the present of medical science, and, while he 
cherished the remembrance of the one, he did not fail to appreciate 
the merits of the other. His purely medical treatises will long 
continue to be highly prized, for two reasons—for their erudition and 
wideness of grasp and clearness on the one hand, and also because 
Brodie not only reasoned from other men’s experience, but was 
himself a patient observer of both ancient and modern methods of 
treatment. ‘To criticise these works here would be out of place— 
they have already won many laurels from the professional press ; 
but we may say of one of them (his “ Treatise on Joints”), that itis 
the most important memoir upon the branch of surgery it treats 
of which has been published during the present century. It is, of 
all his labours, the one which deserves the highest praise, and it is 
upon this that his reputation as agreat surgeon should essentially 
rest. Its publication marked a new era in the history of medical 
science, for it taught the surgeon that he must trust more to his 
skill in diagnosis than his facility in using the knife, and that he 
should only resort to the removal of a limb when all other expe- 
dients failed to bring about recovery. The knife was Brodie’s last 


; _ resource, and he may be said to have been, of all his comtempo- 
is studentship was but a continuation of his former career; he | 


raries, the conservative surgeon par excellence. : 
Adopting the view with which we started, we regard Sir 


_ Benjamin Brodie as a man who is deservedly termed great. But 


_ when we consider his many social advantages, the number and 


From this date to that of his appoint 


was enthusiastically devoted to professional study, save at those 
times when the more purely scientific attractions of Sir Joseph | 


Banks's soirées drew him from his special pursuits. In 1816 he 
married the third daughter of Serjeant Sellon, a barrister of 


considerable repute. Of the wisdom of the union, Sir Benjamin | 


Brodie gives the highest testimony. “ At the time at which I am 
now writing,” he says, “we have been married nearly thirty-nine 
re, and our affection for each other has remainéd unaltered. She 

been an excellent wife to myself, and an excellent mother to 
our three surviving children.” There is something exquisitely 
touching in this expression of a love which continued undiminished 
to the last, and it evidences almost better than any other record 
the noble disposition of the man. From his establishment as a pro- 
fessional man down to the period of his death, in October, 1862, 
Brodie’s reputation continued, and deservedly so, to increase ; and 
this portion of his life seis no features worthy of particular 
notice beyond the works he wrote, and the sketches he has left us 
of the eminent men with whom he came in contact. These latter 
are extremely interesting, and are the tersest and most graphic 
accounts we have yet received. His autobiography abounds in 
them to such an extent that we are led to imagine he was a careful 
student of character, and that he loved to submit his acquaintances 
to his mental scalpel. Who can fail to appreciate this portrait of 
Abernethy’s method as a teacher ?— 


“He was an admirable teacher. He kept up our attention so that 
it never flagged, and that what he told us could not be forgotten. He 
did not tell us so much as some other lecturers; but what he did he 
told us well. His lectures were full of original thought, of luminous 
and almost poetical illustrations, the tedious details of descriptive 
anatomy being occasionally relieved by appropriate and amusing 





influence of his friends, and the unimportance of the events which 
tended to mar his progress, we are led to say of him that he was a 
man worthy to be called great, but great only in degree. Pre- 
eminent among the medical men of his time, he does not neverthe- 
less rank with either Harvey or Hunter, and when his name shall 
be forgotten those of the latter will be as vividly impressed on the 
minds of men as they are to-day. Still he was a great man, and 
the more great because he was a good one. In his dealings with 


_ his less celebrated brethren, he was invariably courteous, considerate, 


and kind. He was a man of the world rather than a philosopher 
devoted to abstractions, possessing a highly cultivated mind, a 
calm, unimpulsive, refined nature, and a keen insight into character. 
His intellect was less of the conceptive than of the Socratic type, 
and operated rather in analysing the ideas derived from observation 
than in developing original speculations. Hence arose his power 
of arranging facts, and reasoning from them to sound conclusions. 
He was, of all his brethren, the most skilful in ¢ases of emergency, 
for, as he invariably took notes of all his cases, and had the ability 
to reason from effect to cause, he possessed an amount of ical 
knowledge which no treatise, however volutinous, 
embodied. This was Brodie’s stronghold, and it fairly emt 
to be considered the greatest practical surgeon of his day. ¥ 
we regard him as an acute observer, a close thinker, or an accom- 
peee and skilful operator, we are bound to say that Sir Benjamin 

rodie was one of the most distinguished members of an honourable, 
enlightened, and charitable profession. 













CHINESE MISCELLANIES.* 


Sir Joun Davis is the highest living authority on China. His 
work on “ The Chinese,” originally published in 1836, is one of our 
standard books of reference on the religion, politics, personal 
habits, and national characteristics of that singular 
people quite distinct from most other Oriental 
recently but little known to the rest of the world. 
for many years in China in an official capacity, he had 
opportunities for acquiring an intimate knowledge of the country 
and its inhabitants, and he has done much towards correcting false 
impressions, both of the one and the other. In the t work 
he has not aimed at the same completeness, breadth, or solidity. 


* Chinese Miscellanies : s Collection of Essays and Notes. : 
Davis, Bart., K.C.B. London: Joha Merny. Roget aes 
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The volume is simply a gathering together of various papers con- 
tributed by Sir John at different periods to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews and other periodicals, addresses to learned | 
bodies, and one or two original essays, now printed for the first | 
time. Nothing, of course, is treated exhaustively, and the range of | 
discussion is sufficiently wide for so small a volume; but we | 
need hardly add that the “notes” on China of one so well | 
acquainted with the land are full of interest and value. 
n the first of the essays we have some account of a calculating | 
machine invented by the Chinese in very remote ages, consisting of | 
“balls of wood or ivory strung on wires in separate columns, of | 
which one column represents integral units, with a decimal | 
increase and diminution to the left and right, as in our system of | 
numeration. Each ball above the longitudinal division of the 
board represents five, and each ball below it stands for one.” This 


exceed, beyond all comparison, the calculating machine of Mr. 
Babbage, and a similar contrivance, though more rude, seems to 
have been borrowed by the Russians from their Tartar neighbours. 


To the same purpose was the abacus of the Romans, but the | 


Chinese plan appears to have been, and still to be, the best of any. 


The Celestials, in all calculations with the exception of the market | 


pound-weight, which they divide into sixteen parts, as we do, 
employ the decimal scale. . 7 
he second essay in the present volume is a critical summary, 


rinted from the Edinburgh Review, of Huc’s “Travels in | 


Tartary, Thibet, and China,” which, though of course interesting, is 
not sufficiently original to detain us. Very curious, however, is 
the chapter on “The Rise and Progress of Chinese Literature in 
England during the First Half of the Present Century.” When 
Lord Macartney went on a mission to China in 1792, we bad abso- 
lutely no Chinese scholars to act as interpreters between ourselves 
and the people, and were obliged to engage two Roman Catholic 
priests as our agents. The ambassador, however, had for his page 
a boy—afterwards Sir George Staunton—who, though only twelve 
years of age, devoted himself to the study of the language, and 
soon found out that it was nothing like so difficult as had been 
supposed. The youth made rapid progress in the study, and in a 
few years obtained a nomination to the East India Company’s 
service in China. He translated the Penal Code, which was pub- 
lished in its English form in 1810; and this system of criminal 
law was found by Sir John Davis the best way of governing the 
native population of Hongkong, when that island came into our 
possession. The next labourer in the same field was a missionary, 
named Morrison, who, in the earlier years of the present 
century, compiled a dictionary and grammar of the Chinese 
language —the former a work of extraordinary industry, con- 
sisting of six large quarto volumes. It was before the production 
of this dictionary — viz, as long ago as the year 1813 — that 
Sir John Davis went out to China, to join the same station 
with Sir George Staunton ; “and,” says he, “it is now almost 
ludicrous to call to mind the meagre helps which then existed for 
learning Chinese.” In that same year, however, a Chinese Dic- 
tionary, by P. Basile de Glemona, was printed at Paris by order of 
the Emperor Napoleon. It was an enormous folio, weighing, with 
the binding, between thirty and forty pounds ; but the number of 
words was not very large. Lord Amherst’s Embassy to Pekin in 
1816 gave a renewed impetus to Chinese studies, and England and 
France vied with each other in producing works illustrating the 
language and literature of that remote race with which both 
countries were being every year more and more brought in 
contact. Chinese literature is by no means so bald as might be 
supposed by the pride of Western nations. Besides the celebrated 
writings of Confucius, which for more than two thousand two 
hundred years have had an influence of the most profound nature 
on the largest distinct division of the human race, we read of many 
Chinese works of poetry, fiction, philosophy, politics, history, 
morals, religion, &c. Concerning Confucius, by the way, Sir John 


Davis relates a noteworthy fact. The descendants of the great | 


teacher exist to this day, and no other family is permitted to adopt 
the patronymic “ Koong,” the first syllable of Koong-foo-tse, the 


Chinese form of the name. The family are endowed with certain privi- | 
leges, and are regarded with great veneration. Sir John says he came | 


into a sort of official collision with one of them when he was her 
Majesty's representative in China. “The treasurer of Canton for the 
time being,” he writes, ‘‘ was one of the sacred and privileged family 
of Koong, and I have preserved the envelope of his despatch, bearing 
the much-revered monosyllable.” Of the chief books of Confucius, 
Sir John Davis gives a brief account, containing nothing, how- 
ever, which we have not met with elsewhere. His remarks on the 
Belles Lettres of China are more original. The Chinese are very 
both witty and ingenious. In many respects, we are to 
resemble the European drama, and are leogey 

acts. One of them, translated into French by M. Baz 
scene which, according to Sir John Davis, may fairly be com- 
pared with the “ Avare” of Moliére. In a subsequent essay, | 
reprinted from the Quarterly Review, our author gives a minute — 
analysis of one of the “ Hundred Plays” of Yuen, with some — 
extracts which enable us to judge of the style in which these 
“ Celestial” dramas are written. From the “ Hundred Plays, 
Voltaire derived the materials of his tragedy, “ L’Orphelin de la 
Chine,” and Sir John assures us that the witty Frenchman was only 
acquainted with an inferior selection from the works of Yuen. We 
have also a of a story called “ The Fortunate Union,” which 
displays tooo A ease and vigour in the dialogues. The poetry of 


| most of the ideas of modern Europe. 


instance of the possibility of great capacity without greatness. 
instrument is said, by an authority quoted by Sir John Davis, to | P yo. ure | g 8 


| 
| 
' 
| 


| siastical character by 


and on festive occasions light up the building; 


the Chinese possesses “ the properties of accent, metrical numbers, a 
ceesural pause in the longer verses, and terminal rhymes,” besides being 


_ distinguished by that feature of Hebrew poetry called parallelism. 


It is often very epigrammatic, and at other times characterized by 
a pastoral simplicity and freshness. To the latter order belongs 
a poem (printed in the eighth volume of the “ Chinese Re sitory”) 
called “ Gathering Tea-leaves among the Hills,” in which a young 
girl is supposed to sing the beauties of the scenery and of the 
spring weather, and to describe her own dress and feelings, in @ 
manner which, says our authority, is most natural and pleasing. 
It appears, moreover, that the educated classes in China practise 
the French poetical game of bouts-rimés. In fact, the more we 
know of the Chinese, the more we find that they have anticipated 
They are a wonderful 


Concerning the romance literature of China, Sir John Davis has 
collected a few interesting particulars :— 


“* Blanche et Blue, ou les Deux Couleuvres Fées,’ translated by 
M. Julien, is a curious specimen of a fairy tale, wherein two young 
_ females are transformed into serpents, and, after a long penance in 
that condition, are compensated at length for their sufferings by being 
| restored to their original state. This is a tale of the Taou sect, or 
| Rationalists. M. Pavie has translated seven tales, illustrative of the 
| popular Chinese superstitions, under the title of ‘Choix de Contes et 
_ Nouvelles.’ Mr. Robert Thom, during the same state of persecution 
under which he published his Chinese version of Aisop’s Fables, con- 
trived to print, at Canton, during the troubles of 1839, a translation 
from a short tale, containing the adventures of a talented heroine. He 
then spoke feelingly of the degraded condition of Europeans in China; 
but, in three years from that time, was appointed her Majesty’s consul 
| at one of the new ports, under a state of things brought about by our 
successfal war, which completely revolutionized the old system of 
exclasiveness and restraint. 

“Mr. Them’s Chinese version of Alsop’s Fables had been chiefly 
| effected by the aid of an educated native, and this translation from 
| English into the native language was, not long after, followed by a 

native Chinese, named Tsin-shen, translating from his own language 
into English a work called the ‘ Travels of the Emperor Chingteh in 
Keang-nan.’ The story relates to the commencement of the Ming, or 
Chinese dynasty, which succeeded the Mongols. To any one who has 
read the San-kwo-che, or ‘ History of the Three Kingdoms,’ this will 
appear to be an imitation, ona reduced scale. The conclusion of the 
tale abounds in descriptions of those strange magical practices to be 
found in the older work, nor can anything more extravagant exist in 
the wildest Arabian fiction. The translation was revised and published 
by Dr. Legge, of Malacca, in 1843.” 





The paper on “The Roots of the Language” we will pass by, 
as being too abstruse for superficial analysis ; nor does the very 
discursive character of the “Address to the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, on its Inauguration at Hong Kong,” offer 
much available matter to the reviewer. ‘“Chusan in British Occu- 
pation,” from the “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” 
is interesting on political grounds, since it gives an authentic 
account of an island not often visited by Western travellers, yet of 
great importance to us from its position between the mainland of 
China and the empire of Japan, to which at one time it belonged. 
The value of this essay, however (as in the case of some others in 
the volume), would have been enhanced by the date of its com- 
position being appended. “ Whatever may be the result of the 
pending American expedition to Japan,” writes Sir John Davis, 
“it is certain that the new current of adventure, setting westward 
across the Pacific, must find Japan, with Chusan, the first out- 
post of the Asiatic continent in that direction; and Christian 
States must inevitably be involved in relations, amicable or other- 
wise, with those hitherto secluded regions.” The island has not a 
bad climate, and, by the industry of its inhabitants, it is made 








tolerably productive ; but it does not appear to be a very inviting 
place, ad Tinghae, the only walled town, is poor and dirty. 


| Nineteen in every twenty of the Chusanites are agriculturists. 
| They are, for the most part, Confucians, but they have very few 
| religious ceremonials, and, practically, may be said to be without 
| any religion at all. The only holiday in the whole twelve months 
is on the first day of the new year. In many houses a domestic 
| shrine is set up, on which the inmates light a lamp and burn in- 
| cense; but this has declined since our occupation of the island. 


| Still, there are certain forms of idolatry :— 


| 


“In the town and in the numerous valleys there are abundance of 
temples (called by our people Jos-houses), built by subscription, on 
| nearly the same models, according to their respective sizes. These 
' serve for the varied, and somewhat inconsistent, purposes of schools, 


| taverns, gambling-houses, and theatres. They are generally built, in 


fond of the drama, and they have some plays which are pong ved _ the country, at some romantic or picturesque spot, in some hilly pass, 


d, they | 


ivided into five | b a 
Bazin ‘1g | images of gods or deified heroes rudely executed, and in the larger 
p CODERS | snes fo 6 priest who subsists on alms, and rather degrades the eccle- 


or some wooded nook, and derive more of their attractions from this 
than from their architecture. In them are to be foucd a few clay 


ey once as tavern-keeper and waiter to 
the travellers or visitors. h temples and priests belong to the 
Baddhist religion, and the hierophants are of the lowest order of 
uneducated people, satisfied with a bare subsistence. All their 
business is to burn incense before the images, keep the lamps trimmed, 
or at other times they 
are working in the field; for to some of the tem 


attached as an endowment. exercise no influence upon the minds 
of the but are treated with contempt. 
“Al different from these are the of the Taou 


sect, or Rationalists, of whom there are about thirty in the town of 
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Tinghae, and some in the country. They read sermons at burials, 
marriages, times of sickness, and other domestic occasions, and also 
exercise the office of exorcists, the Chinese being especially afraid of 
ghosts. The punishment of hanging was viewed by the natives at 
Hongkong as a comparatively indifferent matter as long as the bodies 
were delivered to the relatives to be interred with the usual cere- 
monies; but when the order was given that they should be buried 
within the precincts of the gaol, the terrors of both hanging and 
imprisonment were much increased, and with salutary effect, as was 
intended. 

“The priests of Taou wear no distinguishing badge, nor do they 
maintain celibacy, but lead a secular life among the people at large. 
In their professional capacity they recite in a drawling tone discourses 
which only the initiated can understand, and will go on for five days 
for a single dollar. The common people look upon them more as 
sorcerers than teachers.” 


The people generally are said to be hardworking and patient, 
but lying, thievish, and faithless, They are fond of litigation, but 
are easily awed into obedience, and, in fact, exhibit the usual 
virtues and vices of barbarous nations. 

The two remaining papers of Sir John Davis’s volume are an 


account of a Chinese work on husbandry and botany, and a | 


: i Royal United: Service | : : 
oe anger paynabonsag sada Wc weggek: ier p ts, proalerengeren | poor and threadbare writing in Wordsworth, side by side with 


Institution, of a journey through the valley of the Keang to the 
port of Hankow—a very interesting essay, in which we find some 





rticulars of the desolation caused through a large part of China _ 


y the operations of the rebels. 








SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH.* 
WE do not generally approve of selections from the writings of 


i thors. H well lified for his work the selector | ° 
oy a eR vt ipoeod p rarsey yc roo | a doubt, one great source of Wordsworth’s faults as a poet is to 


may be, the reader can never feel sure that something has not been 
omitted which would interest him more than what he finds—some- 
thing, perhaps, peculiarly characteristic of the man, the want of 
which diminishes the value of all the rest. Against this danger, 
even the fact of the writer making his own selection is no safeguard, 
for, commonly, nothing is more capricious than an author’s estimate 
of his own productions. The system, in fact, is objectionable, 
whoever may be the editor who culls the favoured pieces, and 
incurs the responsibility of throwing the rest into a kind of ideal 
waste-paper basket. A great poet is interesting in his failures as 
well as in his triumphs. If the selection is made with so much 
care and judgment as to include everything of worth that he has 
written, and to exclude everything of inferior mould, the objection 
is still stronger than if the editor’s choice had been less dis- 
criminating ; for in the former case we have not only an incom- 
plete but an absolutely false picture of the man’s genius presented 
to our view. Happily, however, selectors are not often, if ever, so 
fatally infallible in their critical perceptions ; and for the most 
part we have rather to complain of an erroneous judgment than of 
one too acute. It must be admitted, moreover, that there are 
some poets who offer peculiar temptations to the selector. Writers 
who have prejudiced their chances with posterity by the excessive 
bulk of their compositions—who for one sterling thought have 





produced several possessing but little interest for the great majority | 


of readers, or who have sacrificed much of their genius to purely “8° © SP apace ; 
temporary subjects and considerations—seem to demand that some | W"itings, and terminating, in the volume now in our hands, with 
| the Elizabethan age. 


one shall rescue them from their own imprudence. Without for a 
moment questioning that so fine a poet as Wordsworth must 
always be interesting in his totality to literary students, it is 


yet difficult to deny that many who are capable of taking | 


delight in the best of his utterances are deterred by the excessive 


ir which often disfigured his style and half ruined his thoughts. | 
ordsworth is not read as much as he should be, and the fault is — 


to a great extent his own. We are therefore not disposed to 


y ayer with Mr. Palgrave for making a selection of his works for | 


e elegant series recently commenced by Messrs. Moxon & Co. ; 
the less so as the selection seems to be well done, and gives a very 
fair idea both of the measure and the limitations of the poet's 
genius. For in the volume before us we are not deluded with a 
mere collection of “ gems” or “ beauties.” We see Wordsworth in 
his weakness as well as in his strength, and may derive from so 
ample an anthology as good an idea of the man as would be possible 
in anything short of his complete works. In glancing through the 
book, we are again forcibly struck with the singular contradictions, 
and (we will make bold to add) the great imperfection, of Words- 
worth’s poetry. The imperfection is not very difficult to be 
accounted for. The poet began his work towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the bad literary style which had for so 
long prevailed was still lingering. He, more than any one, helped 
to upset that style; but all reformers are in some measure 
— of the vicious system they attack. It was so with 

ordsworth. He partly inherited, while he protested against, the 
hollow poetic diction and faint sentimentalism which succeeded 
the vigorous, but too coldly intellectual and essentially prosaic 
school of Dryden and Pope, and which reached its worst develop- 
ment in what are called the Della Cruscan writers. The better 
part of his genius—all that gives it distinction and character—was 

rpetually struggling against that false mannerism, and often did 
it rise serenely, strongly, and gloriously above it ; but there were 
times, not infrequentuy recurring, when he sank into the gulf. It 
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is to the influence of the very style which he brought to an end 
that we must attribute his frequent resort to personifications of 
abstract emotions—the poorest way of producing an effect that ever 
was imported into poetry, and one which, above all others, gives an 
air of incurable weakness to verse. Even in a poem written as 
late as 1831—“ Yarrow Revisited ’—we find such lines as— 


‘“‘ Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of youth, 
With freaks of graceful folly,— 
Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 
Her Night not melancholy ;” 


and, further on :— 


“ May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking! 


‘0! while they minister to thee, 
Each vying with the other, 
May Health return to mellow Age, 
With Strength, her venturous brother.” 


It is evident that the poet was here employing mere words 
instead of thoughts or feelings; and there is not a little of this 


perceptions of ideal truth and beauty the most profound, and verbal 
expression the most majestic and consummate. 

his is not the occasion for writing a criticism on the character 
of Wordsworth’s genius; but we could not avoid noticing thus 
briefly what has occurred to us so keenly in looking through Mr. 
Palgrave’s selection. Inthe introductory account of the poet and 
his works which the editor has prefixed to this volume, some 
approach is made towards pointing out the causes of these defects ; 
but the vein has not been worked as thoroughly as we could desire. 


be found in the severity and want of general sympathy charac- 
teristic of the man. His disposition was noble, rather than 
genial, and, as in Milton, the want of geniality is constantly felt 
as a chilling and depressing influence, even in the very midst of 
the greatness. Wordsworth put very much of his individual feel- 
ings into all that he wrote ; and this constant obtrusion of his own 
nature—in itself a very serious limitation to poetic genius—is not 
compensated by the obvious presence of those qualities which 
excite in the reader a feeling of personal regard. He was capable, 
unquestionably, of teaching sublime and lofty truths, and did 
in fact teach them ; but when grandeur of soul is more apparent 
than community of feeling, a sentiment of distrust is engendered 
in the reader, which is not altogether without justification. Some- 
thing of the schoolmaster, or the lecturer, was always breaking 
through the poetry of Wordsworth ; and it cannot be doubted that 
his exclusiveness of spirit barred many avenues of bright and 
cordial intercommunication between himself and his readers. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


A Short History of English Literature. By Thomas Arnold, B.A. 
Vol. I. (Marby.)—Mr. Arnold has furnished us with an excellent 
digest of English literature, commencing with the Anglo-Saxon 


In the second volume, which we are led to 
expect shortly, we suppose the record will be brought down to the 
present, or at least to recent, times. The author has proceeded on 
the principle that in such a work the chief duty of the writer 
should be that of chronicling, not of criticising. “ As a historian,” 
we are told, “he has to do with evolution and sequence; and he has 
no business to assume the critic’s function, except so far as may be 
necessary to determine the true line of evolution, the right order of 
sequences.” This may be true of so small a work as the present, which is 
simply designed as an introduction for students, and which compresses 
the history of many centuries into 166 light foolscap octavo pages ; but we 
are not so sure ofits application to larger and more philosophical works. 
We have no fault to fiud, however, with the execution of this “ Short 
History.” On the contrary, we regard it as a most admirable com- 
pendium, so stored with facts that noone who reads it can fail to have 
a very lively and intelligent idea of the devolopment of our great and 
varied literature. It is wonderful by what art Mr. Arnold has con- 
trived to put away so much information in so little a casket. He has 
given a pithy and discriminating account of the principal authors of 
the periods with which the volume deals, and has even found space 
to append a few extracts from leading works—brief, of course, but 
capable of furnishing the unlearned reader with some idea of the 
me styles of wey men. Such criticism as the compiler allows 
imself is acute and to the pur and the sty] i i 
aoe ee purpose, yle Site can is lucid 
Keenan's Roman Catholic Controversial Catechism Examined and 
Refuted. By the Rev. Arthur Brinckman. (Published by the Church 
Press Company.)—The Roman Catholic Catechism of the Rev. Mr. 
Keenan has had, it appears, a great influence over those waverers in 
the Church of England who are only too glad to find something in the 
shape of reason to justify them in their own eyes for forsaking the 
religion of their fathers, and adopting the faith of Rome. It is 
frequently placed by Papistical priests in the hands of young people 
inclined to abandon Protestantism, and Mr. Brinckman says he knows 
that in one country parish the book is in eommon circulation under 
the direction of a Roman Catholic family living in “ the great house” 
of the neighbourhood. These waverers are always, as Mr. Brinckman 
observes, very disinclined to read any of our authorities on the sub- 
ject, and are thus left entirely to the inflaences that are brought to 
bear on them by the zealous disciples of the Vatican. The author of 
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the work before us, however, thinks that a book replying one by one 
to Mr. Keenan’s arguments and statements would have a good chance 
of being read, from the love of controversy and contention common 
to most minds. The idea was a very excellent one, and we are glad 
to see that it has been taken up in earnest, and worked out; but we 
regret that the volume was so hastily executed. The whole book, it 
seems, was composed in sixteen days, and, being closely printed, it 
contains a good deal of matter. This hurry has resulted in some very 
clumsy writing, as the author admits, and with more time it is pos- 
sible that the reasoning might have been woven more closely. Still, 
the volume presents an able refutation of many of the sophistical 
arguments of the Roman Catholics, and we can only hope that it will 
have a circulation as wide as the volume which called it forth. 

Simple Sketches from Church History for Young Persons. By Mrs. 
Toogood. (Stanford.)—The author of the work noticed in the previous 
paragraph remarks that the readiness of many young people to listen 
to the arguments of Roman Catholic priests is attributable to their 
ignorance of the history and doctrines of the Church; and he wishes 
to see instruction in such matters a part of their education. Mrs. 
Toogood makes the same complaint, and evidently entertains the same 
wish. She says she once heard some children, at the annual examin- 
ation of their school, unable to answer the question, *‘ What is meant 
by the holy Catholic Church?” They were all silent, until one, more 
adventurous than the rest, said, ‘* The Church means the building in 
which we worship.” 
short narrative of Church history for the young, from the earliest ages 


to the last century. The style is flowery, and the tone is sometimes | 


open to objection; but the condensation of facts is good. 
The Wonders and Beauties of Creation. Illustrated with Forty 
Engravings on Wood. (Darton & Hodge.)—This can hardly be called 


an original work, since it consists for the most part of extractsfrom | 
the writings of Buffon, Chateaubriand, Humboldt, Livingstone, Ruskin, | 


Dnofferin, Tennent, and other authors, descriptive of natural wonders in 
the atmosphere, the sea, the mountains, rivers, waterfalls, and cata- 
racts, grottoes and caverns, vegetation, &c. 
very well compiled, and full of the most interesting matter. 


volume for a Christmas or New Year’s present for young peoplecould | 


not be desired. The manner of production is elegant, and the wood- 
cuts, though not in the highest style of art, are sufficiently good to 
give a vivid idea of the scenes portrayed. 

The Advanced Lesson Book. By E. T. Stevens & Charles Hole, 
Editors of ‘‘ The Grade Lesson Books,” &c. (Longmans.)—The pre- 
sent volume is one of a series designed to teach young students to 
read with fluency and expression. In this the latest of the collection, 
extracts are given from some of the best authors of past and present 
times, including poetry and prose, history, description, essay-wr ting, 
science, and pleasantries, such as some of the comic scenes in 
Dickens. Besides these, we have a series of arithmetical examples, 
taking the pupil through compound proportion, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, decimal coinage, interest, stocks, evolution, mensuration, 
&c. The volume is an admirable reading-book, full of instruction 
and entertainment ; but, in making a certain quotation from Chaucer, 
the editors should have mentioned that they were borrowing from a 
modernized version. As it stands, the passage is positively mislead- 


ing to the uninitiated, since it might induce them to suppose that 


Chaucer wrote in the English of the present day. 

Letts’s Diary, or Bills Due Book, and Almanack for 1866 (Letts, 
Son, & Co.)—Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack 
Jor the Year 1866. (Stevens.)—These are both very useful publica- 
tions. The first is mainly a diary, though it also contains a good deal 
of information useful to business men. The second is a pocket-book, 
with blank leaves for memoranda, and a miscellany of facts and 
references useful to all men, and so crammed into every possible place 
that the cover, just under the flap, exhibits a scale of inches in gold. 

The Crisis of the Empire, and the Beginning of the End. By 
**Medor.” (Effingham Wilson.)—A political essay which is not long 
enough to be interesting, which embodies no new views, which throws 
no new light on the events of history, and which is written in an 
eccentric and affected style, is not a production over which we need 
waste much time, or to which we need devote much space. ‘* Medor” 
agrees with every one else in regarding the First Napoleon’s insane 
expedition to Russia as the crisis or turning-point of bis fate; yet he 
thinks it worth while to write a pamphlet to prove the fact. This he 
does by some very obvious remarks, written in the extravagant manner 
of Mr. Carlyle, as more particularly shown in his history of Frederick 
the Great. We cannot see that anything is to be learned from 
“‘Medor’s” essay, and we certainly cannot admire his mode of 
delivery. 

London and the Londoners. By an American. (Vickers.)—TIrritated 
by the remarks of some English writers on America, the author of 
this rather rambling treatise determines to retort in kind; but, oddly 
enough, he confines his indignation to us Londoners. Of the English 
nation generally he speaks in some respects rather highly; but of 
“‘ Cockneys” nothing is too bad to be said. He seems to regard 
Londoners as a separate nation, and as a very bad specimen of 
humanity. He is exceedingly angry with the late Mrs. Trollope and 
Mr. Dickens, both of whom he calls “ valgar,” and he writes ina spirit 
of bilious vehemence and acerbity. His remarks, we conceive, will 
not do us much harm, nor himself much good. 

Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence. No. XXVIII. (A. W. 
Bennett.)—The first of the “ men of eminence” in this part of Mr. 
Ernest Edwards’s agreeable work is Mrs. E. M. Ward—a not very 
effective portrait. The other two are the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, 
M.A., F.R.S., and (according to the cover) William and Mary 
Howitt, though in the photograph itself we can only see the former— 
& very striking figure. Memoirs accompany the portraits, and the 

Collection is one of great interest. 

The Lives of the Patriarchs, Unfolded and Illustrated. By the Rev. 
John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. (Shaw & Co.)—Dr. Cumming has 
told the lives of the Patriarchs in a volume illustrated by many wood- 

cuts and plates printed in colours. He has of course followed the 


To correct this ignorance, she has compiled a | 


The book, however, is | 
A better | 


Bible narratives, but has occasionally introduced his own comments. 
The work is one which in numerous households will be preferred as 
a Christmas gift to many more superb productions. 


We have also received a cheap edition of Mr. Stirling Coyne’s Sam 
Spangles, or the Story of a Harlequin (Routledge & Sons) ;—a new 
edition of Sensation Trials and Causes Célébres (chiefly in High Life), 
by “Civilian” (Smart & Allen)—a flashily-written book from the 
same pen which produced the work on Napoleon III. noticed in 
our last number ;—a shilling edition of The Sparrowgrass Papers 
(Routledge & Sons) ;—In Memoriam, by the Author of “ Castle 
Connor” (Smart & Allen)—a brief poem on the death of Lord 
Palmerston, in no way remarkable ;—an illustrated edition of the late 
lamented Mrs. Gaskell’s Lizzie Leigh, and Other Tales (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—a volume of admirable fictions, natural and super- 
natural ;—Part I. No. 1. of the Sessional Papers, 1865-6, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (J. H. & J. Parker) ;—Manvscrizt Arith- 
metic, Progressive and Practical, for Use in all Schools, Public and 
Private, by a School Manager (Murby) ;—God’s Law Fixed: Man’s 
Prayer Powerful: Two Sermons Preached in Her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal, St. James’s, by the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;— 
Our Fownder’s Vow : a Sermon Preached before the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, at the Dedication of the Chapel of St. John’s College, 
Hurstpierpoint, by H. P. Liddon, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—No. XIII. of 
Laurie’s Standard Copy Books (Murby) ;—and a third edition of The 
Glories of Crinoline, by a Doctor of Philosophy (Dalton & Lucy)—a 

| poor poem on a worn-out subject. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. R. ArtHUR KINGLAKE wishes to do honour to the memories 
of those natives of Somerset who have left either good or great 
names behind them. He writes :—‘ In pursuance of the 
design of adorning the Shire-hall at Taunton with the busts of the 
| worthies who, in different ages, have arisen and been an honour to 


| my native county, I propose, in the beginning of the next year, to 

| place there two additional busts, the one of ‘good Bishop Ken,’ the 

| other of Dr. Henry Byam. Of the first, once the most esteemed and 
beloved bishop of this diocese, I believe I need say no n0re—his story 
| being so universally known to all readers of history, and particularly 

_ to those of this county, the scene of his pious and Jaborious functions ; 

but of the latter, his reputation by the lapse of time having somewhat 

_ faded from memory, a few words may be necessary to restore it to that 

| place in history it once occupied amongst his contemporaries, and in 
the ages more immediately succeeding them.” The “ few words” 

| that Mr. Kinglake alludes to are inclosed with his letter, and consist 

_ of a brief account of the part taken by Dr. Byam and his family in 

the West during the Civil Wars (from the Journal of the Cambrian 

Institute), and an extract from Wood’s “ Athenz Oxonienses.” 

American papers mention the death of Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, 
whose large “ Dictionary of the English Language” was recently 
published after many years’ arduous toil. The deceased gentleman 
was a resident of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was eighty-one at 
the time of his death. 

The “ Histoire de la Maison de Condé,” by the Duke d’Aumale, 

_ which was in course of printing in Paris, and which, as our readers 
may remember, was seized by the Government authorities there 
as a seditious publication, has been finally adjudicated upon. The 

Duke has lost the trial. The case of the seizure came before the Cour 

_ de Cassation yesterday, and the verdict was given against him by the 

Cour Impériale. Maitre Courat was counsel for the Duke d’Aumale, 
and the Avocat-Général Savary defended the Préfet de Police, who 
first seized the 40,000 copies of the work in question. This history of 
the Condé family extends over the years 17/0—1750, and it is under- 
stood that it does not contain a single fact or suggestion which could 
injure or annoy any living person; but the work was feared, not so 
much from what it had already said, as from what it must say as it 
came down to our own times. The French authorities, therefore, 
thought it easier to stop the work in the outset. The 40,000 volumes, 
it is understood, will remain in the cellars of the Prefecture. 

We understand that Mr. Hood is at present engaged upon @ life of 
his father, to be published in a cheap form. It will contain some 
interesting matter, an unpublished farce by the late Thomas Hood, and 
large selections from his correspondence, including letters, hitherto 
unpublished, from Scott, Lamb, and other contemporaries of the subject 
of the memoir. 

An authority on matters of noble descent says that Lady Theresa 
Lewis, whose death occurred recently while on a visit to the 
Principal of Brasenose, was the only daughter of the late Hon. George 
Villiers, and sister of the Earl of Clarendon. She was born March 8, 
1803, and married first, Nov. 6, 1830, Mr. T. H. Lister, of Armitage 
Park, Staffordshire, who died June 5, 1842; and secondly, Oct. 26, 
1844, the late Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., but was 
again left a widow in the early part of 1863. Her novels, “The Semi- 
Detached House” and “The Semi-Attached Couple,” are fall of wit 
and lively observation. In more serious literature, also, ner name was 
known as the anthor of “Lives from the Clarendon Gallery,” and 
as the editor of “ Miss Berry’s Memoirs,” which have only just 
appeared. She leaves issue by her first husband. It has recently 
been asserted that the two novels which were issued to the world as 
the productions of Lady Theresa Lewis, were not actually the produc- 
tion of her pen, but had for their author another eminent and 

| aristocratic lady. The late Lady Lewis, it is said, stood as sponsor 
to these fictions, and allowed them to go forth with the benefit of her 
name. 

We hear from Paris of the death this week, at the age of seventy- 

_ two, of Captain Gronow, an officer of the British Guards at ten) 
in which capacity he was stationed at Paris during the io 4 tart 
that city by the allies. Since then—now half a century ago— ~ 

passed the greater part of his life in the French metropolis, where 

was a great favourite among the upper circles. During the last few 
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years he has published at intervals three volumes of personal recol- | 


lections of English and French celebrities, which together form a most 
entertaining and genial work. The cause of his death was violent 
hemorrhage from the nose, which gave place to erysipelas. The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News says he looked much younger 


than his years. “His straight, smart figure might have been often | 


seen within the last month, marching down the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
while he gave his hand to one of the many children of whom he was 


the father, by a young wife (a French lady), to whom he was married | 
His waist was as fine as one can fancy it fifty | 
years ago on the Mall in St. James’s Park. His hair, scarcely more | 


not many years ago. 


than iron-grey, was always scrupulously brushed up about the brim of 
a hat which always looked new.” 


Some time since, we mentioned the fact that alarge quantity of the | 


celebrated William Hone’s MSS. and correspondence had been dis- 
covered, and a supplementary volume to his works is now announced. 
It will receive the title of ‘‘ Hone’s Scrap Book, a Supplementary 
Volume to the Every-Day Book, the Year Book, and the Table Book, 
from the MSS. of the late William Hone, with upwards of 150 Eugra- 
vings of curious or eccentric Objects.” It is farther understood that 
the work will be published uniform with the other well-known works 
of this author. 

M. Guillaume Guizot, son of Louis Philippe’s famous Minister, bas 
recently accepted the Chair at the College of France, lately resigned 


by M. de Somenie, the successor of Ampere. M. Guizot, junior, is | 
thirty-five years of age, and gifted with considerable powers of elo- | 
“This gift,” remarks an intelligent correspondent, “he | 


uence, 
er to utilize last winter by giving a series of lectures with 
M. Alberte de Broglie, Madame de Stael’s talented grandson ; 
M. Cochin, one of the Academy; and M.de Lavergne. The hope 
was frustrated by an Imperial decree, which suddenly forbade pubtic 
conferences, even on scientific or literary topics.” The subject of 
M. Guillaume Guizot’s opening cours is to be “ Montaigne.” M. 
Guizot, senior, is to come up from his literary retreat of Val Richer 
to be present at his son’s début. 

On Thursday the funeral of the late Mr. Lovell Reeve, the well- 
known publisher of works connected with natural history and physical 
science, in Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, took place. The deceased 
gentleman was a member of many learned societies, and wrote several 
works which are highly esteemed by botanical and other students. 
Mr. Reeve was only fifty-five years of age. 


The original French edition of Gustave Doré’s great Bible has been | 
issued during the week. Considered only as a piece of successful | 


printing, it is the most beautiful work that has appeared for many 
years. The English wood-engravers are astonished at. the skill dis- 


played by the French engravers. The work forms two huge folio | 


volumes, and the price is £10. 


The editor of the Boys’ Own Magazine is busy compiling a life of | 


Tom Sayers. 
The heads of the Freemasons’ lodges in Paris have proposed to give 


to the widow of Proudhon the eum of 25,000f. It is thought, how- | 


ever, that this amount will be trebled, as the members of the fraternity 


are sending in from every direction. The Librairie la Croix has given | 


Madame Proudhon 130,000f. for the right of publishing and selling 
her late husband’s works during the next eight years. 


During the week, “ Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,” the title of the 


several stories which will compose Mr. Dickens’s Christmas number of | 


All the Year Round, have been announced to the world in the usual form 
of large posters. But all previous announcements are thrown into 
the shade by “‘ The Twelfth Finger on the Left Hand but One.” What 
does it mean? people are inquiring of each other. 

The death of Lieutenant-Colonel James Glencairn Burns, the 
youngest son of the poet, is announced. He died at Cheltenham, from 
the effects of an accident. 

Messrs. Epmonston & Dovetas announce the following new 
works :—* Basil St. John, an Autumn Tale,” 1 vol.; “Our Summer 
in the Harz Forest,” by a Scotch Family ; “ Dainty Dishes, Receipts 


collected by Lady Harriet St. Clair ;” “Gisli, the Outlaw,” from the © 
Icelandic, with illustrations; “ An Angler’s Rambles among the | 


Rivers and Lochs of Scotland,” by Thomas Tod Stoddart, author 
of “ The Angler’s Companion ;” “ Homer and the Iliad,” in three 
parts (Part I. “ Homeric Dissertations; Part II. “ The Iliad in 
English Verse ;” Part III. “ Commentary, Philological and Archzo- 
logical”), by John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 


sity of Edinburgh, 3 vols.; “ An Additional Catalogue of Ancient | 


Scottish Seals,” by Henry Laing, author of “ Descriptive Catalogue 
of Ancient Scottish Seals; “ The Early Races of Scotland and their 


Monuments,” by Lieut.-Colonel Forbes Leslie, profusely illustrated ; | 


and “ Time’s Treasure,” by the Hon. Lord Kinloch, 3rd edition. 
Mr. Horren has the following works in active preparation :— 
Under the heading of “The English Gustave Doré,” we observe 
The Hatchet-throwers,” with 36 illustrations after the inimitably 
grotesque drawings of Ernest Griset; “ Puniana, or the Piccadilly 
Riddle Book,” an entirely new collection of the best Puns, Conun- 


_ drums, and other Small Talk, edited by the Hon. Hugh Rowley, and | 
illustrated by 100 fanciful Conceits from his pencil ; «The History of 


Signboards,” from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characters, with 100 
illustrations ; an entirely new edition of “Pack on Pegasus,” greatly 


enlarged, with additional illustrations by Noel Paton, John Tenniel, — 


Richard Doyle, M. Ellen Edwards, and other artists ; “Cent. per 


Cent., a Story written upon a Bill Stamp,” by Blanchard Jerrold; | 


“School Life at Winchester College, or the Reminiscences of a 
Winchester Junior,” by the author of the “ Lay of the Water Lily ”’—a 


similar volume to “Tom Brown's School Days;” “Gunter’s Modern | 


Confectioner,” & new edition with extra chapters on the Oven and 
Pastry-making ; ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Assistant, or 350 Receipts for Con- 


fectionery, reserving, and Pickling;” “The Young Botanist, a | 


Popular Guide to Elementary Botany,” with 300 coloured illustrations ; 
and a new edition, with twelve humorous illustrations, of “ Artemnus 
Ward His Travels among the Mormons, and on the Rampage.” 


| by Francesco Abati, edited by W. Winwood Reade; a new edition of 


In addition to the list given last week of tko books in preparation 
by Messrs. Moxon, we may note the promised “ Selection from the 
| Works and Letters of Charles Lamb,” prefaced by his Life, by Barry 
| Cornwall (Bryan W. Procter); “ Athenais,” by William Stigant ; 
“ Lancelot, and other Poems,” by W. Fulford, M.A.; “ A Biography 
of William Henry Hunt,” by T. G. Stephens, illustrated by chromo. 
| lithographs and woodcuts of that artist’s works ; ** See-Saw,” a novel, 


Tennyson’s “ Princess,” with twenty-six illustrations on wood, from 
drawings by Daniel Maclise, R.A.; a new edition of the “ Works of 
John Keats,” with 120 designs by G. Scharf; and Tupper 8“ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” a new edition of the illustrated series, with many new 
pictures and ornaments. hy? A 

Mr. Smith’s “ Lives of Boulton and Watt,” comprising a history of 
the invention of the steam-engine, with portraits and seventy illustra- 
tions,—and Dr. W. Smith’s “ Student’s Manual of Scripture History, 
comprising the Old Testament, with maps and woodcuts,—will be 
published next week. ; 

Messrs. Darton & Co. have in preparation, printed on toned paper, 
with engraved frontispiece and title, “ The Birthday Gift,” intended 
| for the young and old of both sexes; also, uniform with it, “ The 
Wedding Gift,” and “ Comfort to Mourners, or Consolations in A fflic- 
tion,” edited by a clergyman. The same house has made arrange- 
ments with Mr. James Grant, author of ‘ Our Heavenly Home, 
&c., for the publishing of his popular works, new editions of which 
are in preparation. 

Besides works lately announced, Messrs. Witiiam Hunt & Co., of 
Holles-street, have in the press, “ Sacred Odes for the Christian's 
Comfort and Edification,” by the Rev. E. Massie, &c. 

Under the title of “‘ Mceurs Romaines du Régne d’ Auguste 4 la des 
Antonins,” M. Friedlander, Professor at the University of Kdnigsberg,. 
has just published a description of Roman society during the first two 
centuries of the Empire. 

Dentu & Co. announce a little volume by the Marquis de Villemer, 
called “ Portraits Parisiens.” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Adams (H. C.), Sundays at Encombe. Fcap., 2s. 
Advent Readiugs from the Fathers. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Anderson (T.), Handbook of Yellow Fever. Feap., 3s. 
Ashgrove Farm. 18mo., ls. 
Baliantyne (R. M.), The Lighthouse, Feap., 5s. 

—_ , The Life Boat. 3rdedit. Feap., 5s. 
Barrow (J. C), The Valley of Tears. Feap., 5s. 
Bartle (Rev. G.), Synopsis of English History. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 








Bell (A. M.), Standard Elocutionist. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Bertram (J. G.), The Harvest of the Sea. 8vo., £1. 1s. 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual. Royal 8vo., Is. 
| Book (The) of Nursery Tales. --. 16mo., 5s. 
| Bowman (A.), The Boy Pilgrims. Feap., 3s. 6d. . 
| Brookes (Fast of Bridlemere, by G. J. Whyte Melville. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 66. 
Brough (J. C.), Fairy Tales of Science. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated by Selous. 4to., 15s. 
Carpenter (J. E.), Penny Readings. Vol.1V. Feap., 1s. 
Chatterton (T.), Poems. Memoir by F. Martin. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Children’s Songs for Town and Country Life, Imp. 8vo,, 5s. 
| — Prize, 1865. 8vo., 2s. 
Dante, by Cary. With Flaxman’s Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Dickens (C.), Hard Times, and Pictures from Italy. Or. Svo., 3s. 6d, 
—-—, Uncommercial Traveller. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Ecce Homo. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Effie’s Friends. Newedit. 16mo., 3s. 6d, 
End (The) of all Things. Feap., 5s. 
Fenn (G. M.), Featherland. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Foster (J.), On the Improvement of Time, New edit. Or. 8vo., 6s. 
Greenwood (J.), The Hatchet Throwers. 4to., 5s. 
Heathcote (G. V.), Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Helen Fe'ton’s Question. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Hood (T.), Jingles and Jokes for Little Folks. Sq. 8vo., 5s. 
Hopkins (J. H.), The Three Kings of Orient. Cr. 4to., 12s. 
How will it End? by Agnes Strickland, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Howe (A. H.), On the Cause of Epidemic Diseases. 8vo., 7s. 
Housekeeper’s (The) Assistant. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Irishman (The), by an Irishwoman. Feap., ls. 
Kerr (R. M.), The Student’s Blackstone, New edit. Cr. 8yo., 7s. 6d. 
Kemble (Frances Anne), Poems. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
King’s Mail (The), by H. Holl. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Knight (C.), Half-hours with English History, New edit. 8vo , 5s. 
Lame Annie. aa. 2s. 6d. 
Landels (W.), The Sepulchre in the Garden. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Almanac. 8vo., 1s, 
Loftus’ Inland Revenue Officer’s Manual. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Lyra Messianica, by Rev. O. Shipley. 2nd edit. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
lanes (C. E.), Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Christianity. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. 
Macduff (Rev. J. R.), The Shepherd and his Flock. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
, The Hart and the Waterbrooks. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Madeleine Graham. Cr. 8vo., 68. 
Mitford’s (Mary R.), Tales and Stories. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Modern Chara:teristics.— Essays from the Saturday Review. Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 
Moore (Thos.), Poetical Works. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Nursery Rhymes for New and Old, -, 58. 
Osborne’s Housekeeper’s Account 4to. 2s. 
Parisiana ; or, “’Tis He.” Feap., 28, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter, by Dutton Cook. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Ralph (T. 8), The Young Botanist. Feap., 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 
—— és -), The Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World. Vol. III. 
vo., 16s. 
Reid (W.), The Praise Book. Sm. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
Rhodes (A.), Jerusalem as It Is. Cr. 8vo., 16s, 
Salvator Mundi. 4to., 21s. 
Sanzio (Raphael), Works of. 20 photo. illust. 4to., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Select Library of Fiction.—Reuben Medlicott. Feap., 2s. 
Smith (Dr. W.), Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Bvo., £1, 1s, 
Stories told toa Child. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
Swinburne (A. G.), Atalanta in Calydon. 2nd edit. Feap., 6s. 
Chas |, a Tragedy. Feap., 7s. 
Stevens and Hole’s School Series.—Scripture Facts. 18mo., 1s. 4d. 
Tom Carter, or Ups and Downs of Life. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Transatlantic Sketches. Oblong folio., 12s. 
| Twenty-third Psalm (The), Illuminated. Small 4to., 12s, 
_ Trevch (Archbishop), Primary Charge. 8yo., 2s. 
Try and Trust. Feap., 2s. 
| Wells (C.), Mehemet the Kurd, and other Tales. Feap., 5s. 
Whately (Miss), Story of Martin Luther. 3rd edit. ‘cap., 5s. 
Won by a Head, by A. Austin. 3 vols. Or. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Word (The) Walks from Eden, by Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.” Fecap., 


3s. 6d. 
4 Worth her Weight in Gold, New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


























